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COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims 


Dear Sir, 

As the correspondence between Dr. Beecher and myself is necessarily sus- 
pended for a short time, on account of his removal to Cincinnati; I have, in 
the meanwhile, prepared for your magazine the following rules for the right 
conduct of religious controversy. They are selected, with small variations, 
and considerably abridged from Stapfer’s Theologia Elenchtica. Many years 
ago I procured their publication in another magazine. The publication of 
them in a more condensed form will, I am sure, be regarded as very season- 
able at this time, and as calculated to exert a salutary influence upon the 
Christian community. They are entitled to the earnest and repeated atten- 


tion of those who engage in theological controversy. 
Lronarp Woops. 
Theol. Sem. Andover, Oct. 24, 1832. 


RULES FOR THE RIGHT CONDUCT OF POLEMIC THEOLOGY. 


The appropriate ends of polemic theology are, the demon- 
stration of truth, and the refutation of error. In this science, 
therefore, every thing should be so arranged, as that nothing 
may be omitted which may conduce to the attainment of its 
end ; and on the contrary, every thing should be avoided, which 
may impede the attainment of its end. 


First Rute. 


Let a person who is disposed to undertake a controversy, 
scrutinize himself ; let him examine the motive or reason 
of his undertaking, whether it be a sincere love of truth, or 
whether it be ambition, or a censorious spirit, or some other 
sinful passion. 

VOL. V.—NO. XI. 51 
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If a sincere love for the truth possessed the minds of all who 
hold the sacred office, most controversies would immediately 
terminate of their own accord, ind the peace, so ardently desir- 
ed, would be restored to the church. But if erudition is prefer- 
red to piety, and religion becomes an art, the natural and only 
effects’ are discord and debate. 

But no one can convince another of the truth, who, being 
tinctured with false notions, has no certainty of the truth him- 
self. 

For he who demonstrates any principle, becomes convinced 
of its truth by his own demonstration; but if he doubts that 
principle, it must be that the demonstration was not sufficiently 
evident to himself: he cannot, therefore, by the same demon- 
stration, hope or expect to convince another. 


Seconp Rute. 


Let no one commence a controversy on a principle of re- 
ligion unless, having laid aside all his preconceived opin- 
ions, he has acquired a full conviction of the truth, founded 
on demonstration. 

It is the special duty of a wise man to employ no means, 
which do not conduce to the end propesed ; hence he who un- 
dertakes a controversy, ought, for his own sake, to beware of 
every thing in his understanding, or in his heart, which may 
obstruct the attainment of the end. 

The human mind, on account of its extreme imbecility and 
depravation, is so deeply imbued with false notions and preju- 
dices, and is so distracted by them, that it often mistakes the 
truth and defends error. 

For preconceived notions, arising from heedlessness, or from 
perverse education, or from rash judgement, or from authority, 
have such control over many persons. that even those who es 
teem themselves learned, frequently assent to the truth for no 
other reason, than because human authority has given it influ- 
ence over their minds. 

Indeed, any one who does not derive the truth from the very 
fountain of truth, and does not studiously labor to arrive at cer- 
tainty, is guided only by his prejudices. He esteems any prop- 
osition true, either because he has heard it from some man in 
high repute, or because it is extant in the writings of some cel- 
ebrated author. He who is thus hurried forward by blind 
assent, never discerns the connection and harmony of truth, 
however it may flow from his own principles; nor is able to 
demonstrate it to the conviction of another. Nor can he know 
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the importance of defending a truth, unless he lias an intimate 
and correct apprehension of its connection with fundamental 
principles. From the want of this apprehension arise many 
unimportant disputes, which ultimately terminate in a mere 
strife of words. 

As the preservation of pure truth is the ultimate end of po- 
lemic theology, every thing which is hostile to truth should be 
laid aside. Whence arises the 


Tuirp Rote. 


Since the depraved affections of the heart, especially am- 
bition, a spirit of persecution, and attachment to sects, are 
very hostile to the truth, we should entirely divest ourselves 
of them before we enter upon religious controversy. 

It must surely be granted, that such depraved affections as 
ambition, a spirit of persecution, and partiality for sects, are ex- 
tremely injurious to the truth. He who is inflated with am!- 
lion, seeks not truth, but applause. Hence those unhappy re- 
ligious contests, in which no one will yield to another, lest he 
should appear to be in an error ; hence so many logomachies, 
o disputes about words; hence the seeds of new disputes ; 
hence a fondness for contradictions, and pertinacity in the de- 
fence of error ; hence, also, truth is lightly esteemed, while ce- 
lebrity alone is sought. 

Some are influenced only by a fondness for disputation, 
which flows from a spirit of persecution. He who is imbued 
with this spirit, cannot tolerate those who dissent from him, but 
regards every word of theirs with suspicion ; and, by exagge- 
tating their errors, infers heresy from any thing, although the 
system of truth is not affected. Hence new disputes originate. 
How much the progress of truth is thus obstructed, scarcely 
admits of computation. In this way, the mind is exasperated 
rather than convinced. 

Most men are so attached to that religion in which they were 
edueated, that they defend opinions derived from that source, 
without ever examining their truth for themselves. Thus they 
confide more in human than in divine authority. 

We ought to conduct our inquiries after the truth, as if we 
had not vet discovered it; and to manage our controversies as 
ifwe were inclined to no sect. 

These rules, or cautions, respect the person who undertakes 
acontroversy ; but even in the controversy itself, or in the mode 
of conducting it, rules of prudence are no less necessary, lest there 
should be an aberration from the end proposed. 
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Two things are sought in a controversy ; the demonstration 
of truth, and the refutation of error. Hence both the demon. 
stration and the refutation should be so arranged as to effect 
the conviction of the errorist, and the preservation of truth 
which is the scope of polemic theology. 

For this purpose it is especially requisite, that the premises 
should be infallible. Whence arises the 


Fovrtnu Rute 


Since in polemic theology, truth should be so demonstrat. 
ed that the results may be certain, therefore we should 
neither confide in our own, nor in another's authority. 

A demonstration ought to rest on premises which are certain; 
and such premises must be derived from reason, or from reve- 
lation ; or there must be on earth some man who is infallible: 
whose judgement, incapable of error, can decide, even without 
demonstration on any article of faith. But experience, inde- 
pendent of the testimony of the sacred Scriptures, affords suffi- 
cient proof, that such a man, who is truth itself, and incapable 
of deceiving or being deceived, never existed. Hence, in reli- 
gion, no confidence should be placed in human authority, 
whether our own or another’s, except it be supported by de- 
monstration. We should recur to the simple principles of rea- 
son or revelation, where we may find a solid basis on which 
we may securely rest our feet. For both reason and revelation 
acknowledge God as their author. 


Firta Rue 


If truth is to be demonstrated to the conviction of anoth- 
er, that method should be observed in communicating it, 
which will certainly produce conviction, unless the opponent 
labors to be blind. 

To convince another by a demonstration of truth, there must 
be some method observed in the demonstration. The method 
should be this: let indubitable principles be premised, and from 
these, by just connection, and correct reasoning, let others be 
deduced. Those principles, therefore, should always be premis- 
ed, from which the subsequent can be understood and demon- 
strated. 

This method should be employed in treatises on the doe- 
trines of faith, lest, by an unnatural and restricted meth od, the 
truth be founded on such premises as the opponent still doubts, 
which will greatly obstruct. conviction. 

The doctrines of faith should therefore be taught in such 
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connection, that one may always rest upon another, and the 
latter always derive light from the former. For if those prin- 
ciples which are especially fundamental in religion, are assum- 
ed.as granted, and others are founded upon them; all conclu- 
sions drawn from such principles cannot but be doubtful to an 
opposer of truth. But when the foundation of the whole edi- 
fice is correctly laid, the superstructure will be immoveable. 

All the doctrines of faith will inevitably be uncertain to him, 
who errs respecting the foundation of the Christian religion, 
unless the truth both of natural and revealed religion, and the 
peculiar foundation of the religion of a sinner, which is perfect 
salvation by Christ alone, are well demonstrated. These 
fundamental articles being established, all the other doctrines of 
faith may be founded upon them. 

Hence these primary principles, on which the certainty of all 
the other doctrines depends, should never be treated cursorily, 
as this would make all the conclusions derived from them 
doubtful. 


Sixta Rute. 


In polemic theology all obscurity should be avoided, that 
by the evidenee of demonstration, the opponent may be ren- 
dered certain of the proposition in debate. 

The reason why the opponent should assent to the truth, is. 
that he perceives the connection and force of the demonstration ; 
but while lhe does not comprehend the demonstration, he can- 
not be drawn to assent; or if he should assent, unless there is 
perspicuity in the reasoning, his assent will be blind assent. 
Wherefore all obscurity in the reasoning should be avoided, 
and simplicity carefully studied, that nothing may remain 
doubtful. 

Hence, in the first place, all indefinite phraseology should be 
excluded, and the most simple diction employed: for obscure 
terms rather deceive than persuade, and are adapted only to 
disseminate disputes and logomachies, whereby the truth is 
greatly injured ; especially since under these very terms much 
meaning is frequently concealed. 

In the second place, in the communication of truth, the argu- 
mentation should be so arranged, that the opponent may con- 
ceive the connection between the predicate and the subject in 
debate ; for on this depends the evidence of a demonstration, 
and wherever this is wanting there can be no certainty with 
respect to the subject which is to be proved. 

These rules must be carefully observed in the demonstration 
of truth, if we would attain the end proposed. In the same 
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manner, in the refutation of error, all those means which cop. 
duce to the end must be employed, and all those which may 
obstruct it must be avoided. But above all, unless we design 
to wander from the point in debate, the state of the controversy, 
or the errors to be refuted, should be well understood. Hence 


the 


Seventu Rute. 


To refute the errors of any sect, the whole system of that 
sect must be well understood in its connection, so that the 
state of the controversy may be correctly defined 

Every. sect has preconceived opinions, and hypotheses pecu- 
liar to itself, to which it is extremely attached ; but among 
these hypotheses, there are certain primary opinions, which ate 
fundamental to the others. 

Now the whole of any system of error should be examined 
in connection, that we may know how one error is allied to 
another, and how every particular error contributes a share to 
establish a general hypothesis. In this way only will the sys- 
tem of the errorist be well understood ; and its foundation being 
undermined, the whole edifice will inevitably fall. They are 
therefore wanting in judgement, who manage controversies by 
explaining and refuting individual errors, separately considered, 
having no regard to the whole system and to the mutual tela- 
tion of one error to another ; because the import and scope of 
most errors can be understood only in conneetion one with 
anotlier. As therefore errors are to be refuted, and errorists 
convinced of the truth, the entire system of truth should be 
very well known. Whence arises the 


Eieutu Rv te. 


No one can refute the errors of another, and demonstrate 
to him the truth, unless he has a knowledge of every thing 
which tends to establish the truth, and thus understands 
the whole system of truth. 

As it is highly important that the real sentiments of our op 
ponents should be known by us, so it is equally important, be 
fore we attempt a refutation, that we should understand the 
system of truth in its various relations and connections. And 
first ; the divine oracles, the fountain of all saving truth, must 
be studied with diligence and meditation, that instruction and 
wisdom being derived from them, all cavilings, all false phi 
losophy, all objections, and all sophisms of the rebellious heart, 
may be easily detected and unfolded. We must acquire % 
correct and extensive a knowledge of the truths in the sacred 
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oracles, that we may perceive the consistency and connection 
of all essential truths ; how each flows from its primary princi- 
es, and how each accords with the general system. 

Secondly. ‘Since even those principles are to be refuted in 

emic theology, which, being avowedly repugnant to the re- 
vealed principles of religion, can be repelled only by the princi- 
ples of philosophy : -—therefore a knowledge of this science is 
highly useful in polemic theology. For true philosophy great- 
ly assists the human mind in its researches after truth, te aches 
it to form clear and definite ideas, and habituates it to decide 
with caution. ‘This science assists the mind to apprehend the 
ruta with correctness, and to detect and demolish error with 
facility. ‘These general advantages and qualifications should 
be sought by the theologian in_ proportion to his obligation to 
secure himself from error, and to labor for the acquisition of in- 
dubitable certainty. 

Further, philosophy teaches some truths which revealed the- 
dogy presupposes to have been demonstrated ; such are the 
existence of God; his attributes, which are the foundation of 
all religion ; his providence and universal government ; the 
nature and spontaneity of the soul, subjected, however, to di- 
vine guidance ; the immortality of the soul, and other truths. 
The more intensely the theologian labors to acquire certain and 
indubitable knowledge in this science, the greater will be his 
ability and skill in refuting errors derived from this source. 
And it would conduce not a little to a clear knowledge of es- 
sential truth, if the systems of theologians, and even the mysti- 
cal books, should be examined with attention. 

But polemic theology is not to be solicitous concerning every 
etror: hence we form the 


Nintu Rvte. 


In the selection of errors, there is need of consummate 
wisdom—lest we refute those only which are unimportant ; 
or, falling into the other extreme, spare those which are di- 
rectly hostile to essential truth ; or, lest we esteem those prin- 
ciples erroneous, which are a part of the truth itself. 

Errors are of different kinds. ‘Some lie, as it were, entomb- 
ed with the ashes of their authors, and are forgotten ; some are 
more, and some less important, while many principles appear 
etroneous which are really true. Hence a selection of errors 
should be made, as well for the sake of the authors, as for the 
sake of the sentiments. Nor should all the errors, which have 
ever been published, be accumulated from every quarter ; it is 
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sometimes better not to know them, than to recal them from 
the dead. 

Here we might adduce instances which prove that errors 
have been frequently disseminated, and embraced by multi- 
tudes, in consequence of the opposition made to them. Cau- 
tion should then be used in the refutation of any new-bom 
error, lest we thereby occasion its dissemination. For such is 
human nature, that whenever the reading of any bad book ig 
prohibited, or its sale interdicted by the chief magistrate, or op. 
position made, every one desires to read it, whether he can up- 
derstand it or not, or whether he is first convinced of its truth 
or not; and thus the ignorant may be seduced. But in my 
opinion, it would be judicious never to prohibit the reading of 
such a book, lest common people should be rendered more de- 
sirous of obtaining and reading it, which can scarcely be pre- 
vented. But if learned and pious men would procure another 
edition, furnished with such notes and explanations, as would 
utterly overturn the errors of the book, the result would be, that 
the reader would have before bis eyes truth opposed to the error, 
and by its light would gain instruction. 

It is sometimes prudent to spare those erroneous opinions, 
which are not essentially injurious to the Christian chureh; 
lest by refuting them, we neglect, or help to increase more im- 
portant errors. ‘T‘his however is so to be understood, that if we 
undertake to refute the whole system of any sect, no principles 
should be omitted, lest we appear to attack only those which 
are very easy of refutation. 

Those errors, which constitute the primary hypotheses of a 
sect, which affect the very foundation of faith, and threaten ex- 
tensive injury, which well accord with carnal wisdom, and 
exclude men from spiritual life and salvation, ought especially 
to be attacked. ‘These should be opposed; these should be 
thoroughly eradicated. 

But as on one side, moderation must be exercised, so on the 
other, the number of articles in dispute must not be too much 
diminished ; lest while disposed to extend the bounds of reli- 
gious toleration, we become chargeable with indifference to all 
religion. 

Furthermore, we should be cautious lest we mistake that for 
error, which is, perhaps, a part of truth. This may happen 
especially in those articles, which surpass the human under- 
standing ; whose sublimity rises above the utmost scope of 
mental vision, or whose wide extent exceeds the narrow com- 
prehension of human intellect. And this may evidently be 
true with respect to the sublime doctrines of the divine decrees 
and predestination, not to mention others. 
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Tentu Rute. 


If we desire not merely to vanquish an errorist, but to 
covince him, we should treat him in such a manner, that 
he may perceive we are influenced solely by the love of 
truth, free from sectarian partialities. 

In polemic theology, it is one object not only to preserve di- 
yine truth in its purity, but also to convince others of it; hence 
every thing should be avoided which may obstruct their con- 
yiction. Special prudence and caution should therefore be em- 
ployed, that the opponent may not indulge any unfavorable 
suspicions Tespecting the person who undertakes the controver- 
sy; either that he is tinctured with prejudices, or that he is 
disposed to reject reason and argumentation, and assuming the 
character of a judge, to decide on every subject by his own au- 
thority. Our controversies must be so conducted, that we arro- 
gate nothing to private opinion and private judgement, and 
yield nothing to sectarian partialities, but decline adducing the 
authority even of the most eminent divines and of the church 
itself, lest we appear desirous of prescribing laws to the under- 
standings and consciences of others. 

The reasons of the opponent are to be treated with attention, 
not with contempt ; they are to be allowed their proper influ- 
ence, and all difficulties are to be examined. For as soon as 
we speak contemptuously of the arguments which another ad- 
duces in support of his sentiments, we seem either to despise his 
intellectual talents, or at least, to be tinctured with prejudice, 
and not to allow his arguments a proper examination. 

In polemic theology, then, a dispute is to be commenced, as 
though we were not zealously attached to any form of religion, 
and were very remote from partialities to any sect; for fre- 
quently it is highly conducive to the conciliation of an oppo- 
nent, that when it is not improper, we should, for a short time, 
appear to hesitate in pronouncing our decision in favor of either 
sentiment. ‘Thus says Minutius Felix, “ Your understanding 
should be so well instructed, that you may hold the scale of an 
impartial judge, nor rashly incline to either side, lest your de- 
tision appear to originate in your own perceptions and feelings, 
rather than to be the result of our mutual disquisitions.” 

From the preceding sections, arises the 

Evevents Rute. 


In polemic theology we are to aim at the conviction of the 
errorist ; and as this conviction can be effected only by de- 
monstration ; we should not rage with violence, but reason 
with deliberation. 
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As we are to address another’s conscience by a demonstration 
of truth, that he may perceive the correctness of our proposition, 
surely no external force should be employed. ‘To induce an. 
other to renounce his former doctrines and to imbibe others, is 
an effect which cannot be produced by compulsion, but mug 
take place with the utmost liberty of mind. It is a gradual 
operation. [or the understanding cannot be violently forced 
to believe those doctrines false, which it has hitherto regarded 
as true, nor those true which it has regarded as false. We 
cannot induce another to adopt our sentiments except by argu. 
ments ; and if any one should be forced by menaces and vio- 
lence to profess our sentiments with his mouth, this would not 
be faith, but mere hypocrisy. 

No profession, except that which is voluntary, can be accept. 
able to God ; since in his word he uniformly requires voluntary 
worship. Although therefore another may be compelled by 
violence, by sword, by exile and other punishments, to profess 
our sentiments, yet he cannot be compelled to believe them, 
If, as all will grant, the conviction and assent of the heart, not 
the external profession, constitute religion ; then no one can 
be violently compelled to embrace another religion. Were it 
granted that the professors of one religion have a right to per- 
secute those that are inclined to another, perpetual war would 
pervade the whole earth. ‘This would be a contest not to refute 
errors, but to exterminate etrorists. 


Twetrra Rove. 


No principle is to be ascribed to errorists, which they do 
nol support. We should therefore abstain from deducing 
any pernicious and alarming consequences, which are not 
designed to convince their understandings, but to wound 
their feelings. 

In this science we should aim principally to acquire the truth, 
and to convince others of it. Hence on one side we should 
treat the opponent with candor, and on the other, we should 
employ no means which may obstruct his conviction, such as 
the excitement of his anger, and the disturbance of his feelings, 

If we affix false conclusions to his words, we do not exhibit, 
in his estimation, a mind ardently attached to the truth, but 
rather an ardent desire to offend and injure. 

We use sincerity and uprightness with our opponent, when 
we express the meaning of his words according to their true 
import, without perverting them to another sense, or addue- 
ing them in a mutilated and disconnected form. But we act 
an ungenerous part, if, without carefully reading the whole of 
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his books, we judge of the whole from a part; or if we attend 
to words rather than their proper interpretation. 

Some leave the foundation of error untouched, neglect the 

uit of truth, and derive such consequences from the oppo- 
nent’s doctrine as are designed to obscure his reputation ;—con- 
quences, which are either inconsistent with his doctrine, or 
which he sirenuously denies to flow from it. 

All consequences, however, are not to be rejected, if proper 
cautions are observed in deducing them. 

First ; consequences are never to be derived from words 
imply considered, but from their true import when considered 
in their proper connection. 

A scrupulosity about one or two phrases is not sufficient to 
condemn a book ; the whole series of reasoning must be taken 
into consideration. Every thing cannot be said at once in one 
place; and there are some principles, which, taken separately, 
may be contradicted, but, when viewed in their proper connex- 
ion, are strongly fortified by the combined influence of others. 

Heresy relates to the ideas, not to the words. 'The sense, 
not the expression, constitutes the crime. 

Secondly ; the conclusion should flow, not through a 
winding channel, but directly, from the doctrines of the oppo- 
nent ; and with such clearness, that he will be obliged to reject 
his principles, or admit the conclusion. 

Thirdly ; a consequence which flows from the opponent’s 
doctrines, should not liowever be at once imputed to him, since 
perhaps he did not discover or anticipate it. 

Here a distinction should be made between those who are 
acute in judgement, who value themselves for the faculty of 
petceiving connections and distinetions, and those who possess 
ss philosophic penetration; between teachers and hearers; 
between the learned and unlearned. Jor to the latter, conse- 
qences should not be hastily imputed, although they may 
dearly flow from their doctrines. 

Fourthly ; it is evident we should abstain from deducing 
those conclusions which are suited only to injure our opponent, 
ad expose him to ridicule and contempt. ‘To convince an er- 
wrist, we are to avoid every thing which may disturb his feel- 
ings or excite his anger ; but these are the effects, when we 
tmploy such reasonings as render the opponent and his doc- 
tine odious to others. Such arguments are called invidious. 
Hence the 


Tarrtreentu Roce. 


In polemic theology we must abstain from arguments 
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derived from envy ; since the mind is not thus conciliated, 
but confirmed in error. 

The argument is deyived from envy, first ; when any one, 
desiring to ruin the reputation and fortune of another, whom 
he would refute, enviously and maliciously explains his sentj- 
ments. 

Since this is directly opposed to the rules of Christian love, to 
sacred Scripture, and to reason, and does not promote the truth, 
nor the honor of God, nor the conviction of man, it should be 
avoided with the utmost care. 

Secondly ; the argument is derived from envy, when for the 
sake of injuring the opponent, his doctrines are compared with 
the favorite sentiments of those men, who are already stigma- 
tized and disgraced. . 

This happens, for example, when ancient and obsolete here- 
sies are charged upon modern errorists, or upon the really in- 
nocent. ‘Thus by the Romish Pontiffs and priests, the Pro 
testants are compared to the Simonians, Novatians, Sabellians 
Manicheans, Donatists, Arians, Pelagians, Nestorians, and 
others. 

Since it rarely occurs that any modern will adopt the whole 
system of any ancient sect, it would be foolish to charge him 
with the whole heretical system, on account of any single sen- 
timent, which he may hold in common with them. If, how- 
ever, the design is upright and the reason sufficient, such a 
comparison may be made, both to exhibit the new tenets of any 
heresy in a true light, and to fortify others against it; at the 
same time avoiding a spirit of persecution. 

Thirdly ; the argument is derived from envy, when the 
importance of the question in debate is exaggerated, and those 
who are not fundamentally erroneous, are proscribed as here 
tics, and anathemas are fulminated against them. 

Fourthly ; the same is true, when the opponent’s doctrine 
is defamed by invidious epithets. 'Thus the doctrine of the Re- 
formers respecting predestination is called by some blasphemy, 
stoical fatality, and other invidious names ; and 

‘ifthly ; when the arguments of the opponent are conceal- 
ed, or are not expressed in all their force; or when, in an 
unimportant controversy, the favorable conclusions, which may 
be derived from the opponent’s principle, are concealed, and the 
unfavorable conclusions only, with which it is incumbered, are 
exhibited. 

Fourtrentu Rote. 


Not the persons of errorists, but their errors only, are to 
be attacked. 
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The end of polemic theology and humanity itself, oblige us 
to treat errorists with lenity, while we aim to destroy their er- 
mrs. Wherefore Augustine thus writes against the Donatists. 
“Love men, while you destroy their errors ; contend for truth 
without severity ; pray for those whom you confute and con- 
vince.” ‘The examples of Christ and his Apostles in some cases 
are not to be alleged ; as when Christ, after much delay, em- 
ployed severe expostulations with the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
calling them a sinful and adulterous generation, Matt. xiv. 
4; children of the devil, John viii. 44; and John called them 
generations of vipers, Matt. iii. 7; and Paul called Elymas, 
the sorcerer, a child of the devil, Acts xiii. 10. As the exam- 
ples of Christ and his Apostles are generally presented to us 
for imitation, so there are some cases in which we cannot law- 
fully imitate them; because Christ possessed absolute and su- 

reme authority, and was endued with omniscience and _ infal- 
ibility; and the Apostles, in their official capacity, were also 
endued with infallibility. It was therefore proper for Christ 
and his Apostles to employ such means against their opponents, 
asno other men can properly employ. 

Nor should the conduct of the ancients, who treated heretics 
with undue severity, be here alleged by way of excuse ; their 
mode of conduct is not our rule, nor should their warmth, when 
oo great, be applauded. 


Firteenta Rote. 


Nor should we employ a satyrical style in writing. 
All raillery, severe reproach, and virulent banter,. with 
which we should evidently gall our opponent, are to be care- 
fully shunned. 

Since we aim to convince our opponent, his feelings should 
not be disturbed, nor his anger and moroseness excited ; but 
the satyric mode of writing will never ‘induce our opponent to 
thange his sentiments, but will rather provoke his indignation 
ind excite a spirit of revenge: wherefore, if we desire to con- 
vince another, all scoffs, and jests, and sneers, must be avoided. 
This satyric style in composition arises from a malignant con- 
tempt of another, which disposes us to subject him to derision. 
But since this is improper in itself, and extremely exasperates 
the opponent, it is by no means to be indulged by the theologi- 
tal writer. Nor can those who prefer truth and sound argu- 
ment to this fallacious method, be easily induced to assent to 
sich a style. 

Neither Christ, nor his Apostles employed this mode of re- 

VOL. V.—NO. XI. 52 
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futation. The gravity of the subject in debate, requires that it 
should be treated with seriousness and reverence. 

Nor does it accord with the principles of theology or moral 
philosophy, that one should be disturbed and harassed, who 
deserves either pity or contempt. Nor are the examples of the 
Fathers, who sometimes used this style, to be imitated ; since, 
being seduced by a spirit of persecution, they followed inclina- 
tion, rather than truth. 

Although there are many, who, in a scurrillous style, being 
deficient in argument, expose to derision the venerable myste- 
ries of religion; yet a refutation is not to be conducted, accord- 
ing to their example, by those who, being taught better things, 
have learned to treat sacred subjects in a sacred way. But 
since men, especially those who are young, are often captivated 
with this satyrical mode of attacking religion ; it should be 
shown how ridiculous are the arguments scoffers adduce, and 
that nothing in the world is so true, so sacred, and so venera- 
ble, that it may not be made a sport, and exposed to ridicule; 
it should be shown, that they advance nothing new, but that 
all the mysteries of religion, and the Cross of Christ, have long 
since appeared foolish and contemptible to the Gentile nations, 
fascinated with their worldly wisdom. This the Apostle Paul 
asserts, who was well versed in profane literature. 


Sixteenta Rute. 


Nor should we employ that perverse method of convine 
ing and refuting infidels, which, to the extreme injury of 
the Christian religion, rejects those properties which const 
tute its essence. 

I mean that mode of converting infidels, in which, for their 
sake, all mysteries and whatever surpasses human intellect, ot 
exceeds natural religion, are laid aside. Against this, I shall at 
present make only one remark: that in this way, an occasion 
is offered to theological Pyrrhonism, or universal scepticism, 
by which every doctrine of the Christian religion is called in 
question, and its truth perverted. 





DR. BEECHER’S THIRD LETTER TO DR. WOODS. 


Dear Broraer, 
The cares incident to a removal must suspend my part of 
our correspondence, till my establishment in Cincinnati. ‘Itis 
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my purpose then to resume it. I am thankful that our frater- 
nal efforts receive so extensively the approbation of good men, 
who desire the purity and the peace of the church; and every 
day of my life, I shall have pleasure in the recollection, that 
supposed differences, which might have arrayed our influence 
in opposition to each other, have, by timely explanation, so far 
disappeared, as to present no obstacle to our mutual confidence 
and affectionate co-operation. Shades of difference, as we pro- 
ceed in our discussions, we shall probably discover ; but none, I 
trust, of such vital consequence as to occasion solicitude to our- 
selves or others. 

That the subject of our correspondence may not wholly dis- 
appear from the public view during this interval, I beg your ac- 
ceptance of my sermon, soon to be printed, on “ Dependence and 
Free-agency ;” which, being one of the topics lying within the 
range of our proposed discussions, may furnish occasion for 
such remarks on that subject as you may think proper to 
make. 

And now, my brother, in taking leave of you and beloved 
New England, it affords me great pleasure to reflect upon the 
candor and courtesy and kindness and Christian affection, 
which have marked your every movement towards me in our 
frequent and extended communications, written and oral. The 
Lord grant that our highest hopes may be more than realized 
in the peace and prosperity of those churches, which Satan 
would divide, but which God, I trust, will preserve, and render 
strong for himself. 

I am, yours affectionately, 

Lyman Beecuer. 

New York, Oct. 12, 1832. 





TRANSLATION OF A TRACT BY THE LATE GORDON HALL, 
ENTITLED A DESCRIPTION OF TREEBOOZUN, OR THE 
THREE WORLDS. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 

Few persons have been more highly esteemed while living, or more deeply 
lamented when dead, than the Rev. G. Hall, formerly of the American Mis. 
sion in Bombay ; and I have more than once heard expressions of regret that 
no memoir of his life has yet been given to the public. Knowing that many 


who see your valuable journal will read with much interest what was written 
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by one whose memory they so fondly cherish, and will be gratified to see 
what kind of tracts are prepared and circulated among a heathen population, 
I send you the accompanying translation of a Mahratta tract, written by Mr. 
H. some years before his death Several editions (I do not know how many) 
were printed and circulated by the American Mission. When the Bombay 
Tract Society was formed, four years ago, this was the first tract which wag 
proposed to the Committee, and it now makes No. | in the series of tracts 
published by that Society. Since that time, seven editions, containing 
21,000 copies, have been printed in the Mahratta and Goograttu languages, 
and nearly all have been put into circulation. Thus the lamented Author of 
this tract “being dead yet speaketh.” 
Yours, &c. 
D. O. ALLEN, 
Bombay, April 4th, 1832. 


A DESCRIPTION OF - TREEBOOZAN, OR THE THREE WORLDs, 


Treeboozan means the three worlds. Three worlds were 
created, viz. heaven, earth, and hell. And who is the Creator 
and Lord of the three worlds? Heaven, earth, and hell, and 
all things therein, were made by God,* and besides him, there 
is neither Creator, nor Proprietor, nor Lord, nor King. He 
causes all things in heaven, on earth, and in hell to proceed 
according to his sovereign pleasure. In the three worlds, God 
is present at all times and in al! places. He is now present in 
this place, and im every other place. But we eannot see God 
with our eyes, because he is a spirit. To see and to know 
God, is not the work of the eyes, but of the mind. 

As the potter makes vessels of many kinds, but in forming 
them never makes his own figure or bogy, so God, who created 
all things, did not make himself. And as the potter and his 
vessels are not one thing, but different things, so God the Cre- 
ator, and the things he created, are not the same, but different 
things. And as the vessels which the potter makes are not a 
part of himself, so the things which God created are not a part 
of God. 

God, in creating all things, continuedf himself to be a spirit, 
that is, immaterial, and without form. He is always near us, 
and near all men. If you ask how we can see and know 


* The Hindoo Sacred books ascribe the creation of theuni verse to Brahma, and aot 
to the Supreme God. 


t Some of the Hindoos say that mind cannot cpaante on matter without being united 
to it, and that God, previous to creating the world as it now is, became united in some 
mysterious way with matter, and continues to be what some infidels have ealled the 
soul of the universe, producing the various phenomena seen in the material world, 
Tais is heathenism. 
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God, if he has no form; then hear a comparison. The wind 
is here, and it affects our limbs. By means of it we breathe, 
and without it we cannot live; but we do not see the wind 
with our eyes. And why? Because the wind has no form, 
and therefore it cannot be seen. So God is near us, and in 
him we live, and move, and have our being. It is he who gives 
us power to talk and to see, and without him we cannot subsist 
fora moment. Butas we never see the wind, so we do not see 
God. 

Do you say, show us the form of wind? ‘Then, take a 
done, and having made it smooth, carve an image of some 
kind upon it, and on this image write the name wind. Then, 
bok at the image carved on the stone. Whatappears? Do 
we see the wind? No, we see nothing but the carved stone. 

Thus if you say, show us the image of God, then taking a 
done and making an image on it, place on this image the name 
God. Now look. Is it God that we see? No, we see noth- 
ing but. the stone. As placing the word wind on the stone does 
not make the wind visible, so writing the name of God on the 
done does not make God visible. Therefore all images of 
God are a work of a deception. In respect to material things 
ofevery kind. God has commanded thus; not to call them 
God, nor honor them as God, nor worship them. He has said, 
thou shalt not make images to be worshipped ; thou shalt not 
hw down to them, thou shalt not serve them. 

Do you then inquire, who is God, the Proprietor of the three 
worlds? Reflect thon in your mind, and consider, that as he is 
the Creator of all things, he must be greater than all, and have 
more power than all. This is evident. And as he is the Pre- 
ever and Supporter of all things, so he must be good above 
il; this also is plain. And as he has given understanding to 
idlmankind, so he must be more intelligent than all. Being 
wall places, he sees every thing. The thoughts that are in 
the minds of men, and the words which they speak, as well as 
iheir actions, are equally well known to God, and from him 
there is nothing hidden, or concealed. For this reason all peo- 
te should love God with all their heart, and they should fear 
lim and worship him, for he is worthy of it, and he has com- 
minded them to do so. God is perfectly holy, and he loves 
toliness and hates sin. When he sees holiness, he is pleased ; 
tut when he sees sin, he is displeased. He has also determined 
that they who commit sin shall be punished, and that they who 
work righteousness shall be rewarded. Such is the Lord of the 
three worlds. 

Hear now 4 description of the three worlds. The in- 

*52 
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quiry that first arises is, where are the three worlds? In the 
sacred books it is said, that heaven is above, that hell is beneath, 
and that the earth is between them. But. it is not necessary 
for us to know where the three worlds are ; but what they are 
is a Most important inquiry for us. 

Of the three worlds, heaven, earth, and hell, heaven was 
created first. But do not imagine that heaven is* like the 
earth. In heaven there is neither sun, nor moon, nor stars. 
In heaven, there is neither, land, nor sea, nor stars, nor wind, 
The inhabitants of heaven neither eat, nor drink, nor wear 
clothes. ‘They neither marry nor are given in marriage, and 
they never die. Heaven is a spiritual place, and there God 
displays his character with so much clearness, that his glory is 
the light of the heavenly world. In heaven, God created 
many spiritual beings called angels. These were made for the 
service of God in heaven. As God is holy and a spiritual be- 
ing, so.the angels are holy and are Without material bodies. 
When some of the angels disobeyed his laws, God immediately 
expelled them from heaven. The holy angels are not inclined 
to sin, and in heaven no sinful beings can live. 

For the sinning angels who were expelled from heaven, and 
for all creatures who might become sinful, God created a place 
of punishment, and the name of this place is hell, Many 
figures are used in the sacred books to show how great misery 
is endured in this place. Thus it is described as a piace of 
darkness, where the inhabitants never see the light; and as a 
place where worms are always eating them, so that they never 
en} nV ADY happiness. It is also described as a furnace and a 
lake of fire, in which wicked people will be always burning 
without being consumed or discharged ; in which the pain they 
suffer is so great, that they gnash their teeth and gnaw their 
tongues. But notwithstanding the pain which. is endured by 
the wicked in hell is so great, and is to continue forever, yet they 
persist in hating God, and become more sinful and miserable. 
Indeed so great is the pain endured in hell, that no man can 
describe it, or conceive of it as it really is. 

Now hear a description of the earth. After heaven and hell 
were made, God created the earth. In the space of six days, 
he made all things out of nothing, continuing himself to be 
immaterial. The sky and the ground were made by his word. 
Then the sun and moon and stars were created by his word, 
and day and night began to proceed. At his command, veg- 


* The place of future happiness described in the Hindoo sacred books is represented 
as abounding with means and opportunity for every kind of sensual indulgence. Ofa 
heaven of holiness, nothing is said. 
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elation and trees began to grow. In the same manner, fish of 
every kind in the sea, as well as animals on the land, and fowls 
in the skies, were created. After this, God made one man and 
one woman, and from these two all the people on the earth are 
descended. ‘These things are contained in the sacred book. 

The name of thisman was Adam, and the name of the 
woman was Eve. They were both created holy, and God 
commanded them to be fruitful, that the earth might be filled 
with inhabitants. Before the first man, Adam, and his wife, 
Eve, had any children, they both became sinners. And as 
their dispositions became sinful, so the dispositions of all who 
have descended from them are sinful; thus all men of every 
class have become sinful. When mankind became sinful, the 
displeasure of God came upon them, and they were helpless 
and unprotected. ‘They were not able to deliver themselves, 
nor was there in their hearts any desire to be free from sin 
What then followed? Mankind had become sinful; nothing 
sinful can dwell in heaven; the angels were expelled because 
they sinned, and mankind being sinful, could not be admitted 
into that holy place. It has already been related how hell was 
prepared for the punishment of wicked beings. Must then all 
mankind go to hell, and there live forever, the enemies of God 
and the companions of apostate angels, and not one of the hu- 
man race be admitted to Heaven? Such was not the will of 
God. This was far different from his purpose. When people 
became sinners, God in mercy made known a way for their de- 
liverance. But what way could there be for the salvation of 
fallen men? Being sinful, they could make no atonement for 
their sin, nor could they give a ransom for their deliverance. 
And if they should suffer the punishment which their sins de- 
served, they must be miserable forever in hell. But it was not 
the will of God that all men should go to hell ; and as the pun- 
ishament which sin deserved could not be remitted without suf- 
fering, (or as he could not forgive sin without showing his dis- 
pleasure against it,) God was pleased to give his beloved Son to 
suffer the punishment which men deserved for their sins. 

Do you ask who is the Son of God? Know then that in the 
Deity there are three, viz., the Father, the Son and the holy 
Spirit. The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Spirit is God; and they are equal in every perfection. Never- 
theless there are not three Gods, but there is one undivided 
God. God the Son has also another name, Jesus Christ, and 
he determined to make an atonement for the sins of men, 
that they might be saved. 'Tosave people from going to hell, 
he assumed a human body, and becoming thus incarnate among 
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men, he made an atonement for their sins. The design of 
Christ in suffering for the sins of all men was, that their sing 
might be pardoned, and the punishment due to their sins be 
suffered. 

It was foretold by God through his prophets, that Jesus 
Christ would become incarnate, and coming into the world at 
a certain time become the Saviour of mankind. It was also 
foretold, that he would instruct the people, and perform miracles 
among them, and that to save the world, he would suffer the 
punishment due to the sons of men in his own body. And 
people were commanded to repent of their sins, and believe on 
this Savior who was to come. In this manner, mankind were 
placed in a state of trial. Before Christ came into the world, 
many people, hearing these things, believed ; and repenting of 
their sins, obtained forgiveness ; and dying happily, went to en- 
joy the everlasting happiuess of heaven. 

At the time foretold, Christ the Saviour came into the world. 
As had been predicted by the prophets, he was born of a virgin 
in the country of Judea. When he was about thirty years old, 
he began publicly to instruct the people, and to pe rform mira- 
cles. At his command, the blind received their sight, the dumb 
became able to speak, the deaf received the power of hearing, 
those afflicted with evil spirits were healed, the lame were cured, 
the sick were restored to health, and the dead were raised to 
life. 

While Christ was teaching the people, and working miracles 
among them, he told his disciples thus; “I will give my life 
for the salvation of the world, and after three days I shall rise 
again. My life I give of my own will, I have power to lay 
down my life, and power to take it again.” 

In this manner, Christ became a substitute for mankind, and 
took the punishment due for sins on himself. In suffering the 
punishment which their sins deserved, he gave up his own life. 
As he had foretold, so he rose again from the dead on the third 
day ; and then for the space of forty days he remained among 
his own people and instructed them. 

Then Jesus Christ commanded his disciples, thus; “ Go ye 
into all the worl« and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall 
be damned.” And when he had said this, in the view of his 
disciples, he ascended to Heaven. 

While Christ was incarnate, many people believed on him; 
and repenting of their sins, obtained forgiveness, and are now 
enjoying happiness in heaven. After Christ ascended to heav- 
en, his disciples went into many countries and preached the 
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way of salvation. And many hearing them, believed ; and 
repenting of their sins, they obtained the favor of God and the 
happiness of Heaven. 

Now be assured, that there is no other Saviour of the world ex- 
cept Jesus Christ, and there is no other atonement for sin ex- 
cept what he made. Before Christ came into the world, many 
people, without witnessing his incarnation, or the miracles he 
did, yet believed the declaration of God, and were saved. It is 
now almost two thousand years since Christ came, and during 
this time, multitudes of people, without seeing him or his mira- 
cles, yet hearing the way of salvation through him, have be- 
lieved, and repenting of their sins, have obtained the happiness 
ofheaven. And in the sacred books it is written, “ Blessed are 
they who, not having seen, have yet believed.” From the be- 
ginning of the world to the present time, an innumerable mul- 
tiude of people, repenting of their sins, and exercising faith in 
Christ, have become free from sin and died in peace. These 
persons are now, and will forever, be enjoying the happiness of 
Heaven. But many others, who would neither repent nor be- 
lieve, did not obtain the favor of God, and at death they went 
to hell, there to be forever in misery with the fallen angels. 
Such is a brief description of the world until the present time. 

And how will it be hereafter? Know then, that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ will be preached in all countries. All other 
kinds of religion will be abandoned and rejected, and Christian- 
ity, having spread over every country, will be the religion of the 
whole world. At the present time the religion of Christ is 
preached in many countries, and in these places the worship of 
idols and such like false systems of religion have ceased. So 
in all countries, the religion of Christ will be preached, and 
there will be no religion besides Christianity ; for this is the on- 
ly religion which has been established by God. When the re- 
ligion of Christ shall have spread over all countries and contin- 
ued for a long time, then the end of the world will come. God 
will then judge all nations. All who have lived on the earth 
since the beginning of the world, shall be restored to life. 
They who have been truly pious will be raised to obtain ever- 
lasting happiness, and their spirits and bodies being again uni- 
ted, they will go to heaven there to be forever happy. But all 
who continued in sin through life will be raised to shame and 
everlasting misery, and their bodies and spirits being again 
united, they will go to hell, there to suffer eternal misery. 
When God shall have judged the people, the earth will be 
burned up, and this will be the end of it. But heaven and hell 
will continue forever. Of these, there will be no end. 

The present life is given to men for a time of trial, Each 
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individual has only this one* birth. They who are prepared 
for heaven at the time of death, as soon as they die will go to 
heaven, and there be eternally happy. Noother birth is allowed 
tothem. And they who are sinful at the time of death, as soon 
as they die will go to hell, and there be forever miserable. No 
other birth will be allowed to them. Thus, if a man through 
indolence does not sow his field when the rainy season begins, 
the rain is not delayed on his account. 'The time of sowing 
does not wait for him, nor will it come to him afterwards. So 
the man who does not forsake his sins and obtain the mercy of 
God in this life, will find no time to do it afterwards. Death 
will not wait for him, and after death there will be no opportu- 
nity for him to prepare for heaven. As every man is when he 
dies, so he must be forever. He who is holy when he dies, will 
be forever holy and happy ; and he who is sinful at the time of 
his death, will be forever sinful and miserable ; for so it is writ- 
ten in the sacred book. For this reason, all people should im- 
mediately prepare for death and happiness, and the man who 
delays doing this, is in a most fearful and dangerous state. 

O all people! God is now giving you time, and he says “ now 
is the time, and now is the day for you to obtain salvation ; to 
day if you will hear, do not harden your hearts.” The mercy 
of God towards sinful men was so great, that he gave his be- 
loved son Jesus Christ to suffer the punishment deserved for 
your sins. The love of Jesus Christ, who is God, was so great 
towards you and all people, that becoming incarnate, he suf- 
fered in his own body the punishment which your sin deserved. 
If then the love of Jesus Christ was so great towards you, ought 
you not to love him and to believe in him? The way to 
heaven has been made so clear by Jesus Christ, that every man 
who truly repents of his sins, believes in Christ, and practises 
his religion, may obtain salvation, But all who will not do 
thus, shall be destroyed. 

O Almighty God, thou art the Lord of the three worlds. 
All people ought to fear thee and to worship thee only, and 
they ought to serve thee, for thou art worthy. But we are in 
danger of suffering the misery of hell for our sins, Do thou 
have mercy on us. Cause us to know our sins, and to find 
and understand the way of salvation by Christ. May the 
things we have heard, deeply affect our hearts. May we have 
true repentance for our sins, and genuine faith in Christ. 
Cause us to walk in thy way, that our sins may be pardoned 
through the atonement of Christ, and that we may be made 
holy. Amen. 


* The Hindoos believe in the transmigration of souls afler death, and that an almost 
infinite number of births is allotted to each person, 
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WATTS ENTIRE FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP.—ADDRESSED TO 
CHRISTIANS. 


BeLoveD BRETHREN, 


Dr. Watts may be numbered among the brightest lights, 
that have ever beamed upon our dreary world ; the loveliest 
star in the whole constellation of his age. What myriads have 
rejoiced, and are still rejoicing, in his light! On his wings, 
what multitudes have been wafted to glory! Among all the 
uninspired, he is first’ in sacred song. ‘Though many others 
have sung well, he has greatly excelled them all. Who has 
come half so near the spirit of the sacred originals, as this 
heaven-anointed bard? He has composed more sacred lyrics 
of first rate excellence, than all his fellows. The whole band 
besides, have not produced so many touching, melting, thrilling, 
divine songs, as have flowed from his single pen. _ 

And now, my Christian friends, are you willing, that these 
seraphic strains—these inestimable treasures, should go down 
to the dust of oblivion ?—that they should be lost to the sanctu- 
ary ?—lost to every age that is yet to come ?—that they should 
no more rouse and animate to arms and victory, “the sacra- 
mental host of God’s elect?” Add to your psalmody as many 
spiritual songs as you please ; but do not rob the sanctuary of a 
single verse of Watts, that has been hailed and consecrated by 
seven generations. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the poetry of Watts is exceeding- 
ly various in point of excellence ; that some parts are as low as 
others are exalted ; that a number of his stanzas are unfit to be 
sung; that it must really be a kindness to omit them; that 
many others are indifferent, and may be omitted without ma- 
terial injury. ‘T'ake heed, brethren, I beseech you, how you 
listen to such suggestions. ‘The more specious they seem, the 
more dangerous you may find them. You may indeed feel, 
as perhaps most of his admirers do, that he has imperfections, 
which you would willingly spare, especially, to give place to 
sweeter, nobler strains. But can you suppose, that any one 
will make omissions and additions exactly or nearly according 
to your views and taste? This would be to expect what sure- 
ly you can never realize. 


“Tis with our judgements, as our watches ; none 
Go just alike ; yet each believes his own.” 


I must indeed acknowledge, that in my most admired au- 
thor, are hundreds of verses, which I would readily part with. 
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But can you suppose, that I would trust any person to cross 
and blot forme? Nota verse; notaline. It might be my 
favorite—my choice jewel. 

Though my taste may not be better than another's, yet it ig 
probably different from all; and for myself, it must be better, 
Most heartily do I concede to others, what I claim for myself, 
the right and duty of using their own judgement and taste, for 
their own edification. You can certainly best judge, what 
pleases and edifies you ; and it is at once your right and your 
duty, to endeavor to be edified and carried forward to heaven 
as fast as possible. Are the versions of Tate and Brady most 
edifying to you? Be it so. By all means, use them; and let 
them comfort and animate you to the utmost, until you are 
prepared for nobler strains. If you are better pleased with 
Watts, hold him fast; and let no man attempt to abridge the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made you free. 

Can we suppose, that the time is come, when Watts’s book, 
as a whole, should be excluded from our churches? Even if 
there are parts which should be discarded, who shall undertake 
to expunge them? What one would reject, another might 
approve, and a third, admire. Different persons might con- 
demn or approve for very different reasons, relating to senti- 
ment, subject, metre, &c. Persons often reject, for reasons that 
ought to excite their approbation. Is there the least probability, 
that any abridgment of Watts can be so generally acceptable, 
or so useful, as the whole? ‘The experiment has been tried 
again and again. In making this experiment, perhaps no one 
has come nearer success than the judicious and much lamented 
Worcester. He supposed “ that Watts’s book might be very 
considerably abridged without detriment.” Such an abridg- 
ment he attempted “with a cautious and trembling hand,” 
and, as he hoped, “in a manner not to offend the pious and 

judicious admirers of that venerated psalmist.” And surely he 
had some reason thus to hope. He was much encouraged in 
his enterprise. In this cause, my mite of influence was freely 
afforded. I was convinced, that Watts’s book had numerous 
imperfections. I doubted not, that my most respected friend 
would judge of them, much as I did—that he would retain the 
good, and cast away the undeserving—that of course, I should 
be satisfied and pleased with his omissions and improvements. 
Alas! how hasty and unfounded was my decision! How 
grievous was my disappointment, to find that he had omitted a 
great number of psalms and hymns and verses, that I had con- 
sidered among the most excellent! It is this disappointment, 
this painful experience, brethren, that now constrains me to lift 
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my warning voice, if so be, that it may prove a word in season 
to some of you. Others were still more dissatisfied, than I. 
To be dissatisfied with the performance of one I so loved and 
esteemed—a performance that had cost him so much solemn 
and arduous labor—a performance, to which, I had lent my 
most cordial encouragement—this was difficult in the extreme. 
Many others, who had not such counteracting motives, were 
much more dissatisfied than I. He did give offence. How- 
ever undesigned and unsuspected by himself, he did give of- 
fence to many of the most “ardent admirers of that venerated 
psalmist.” Like a good man, however, he retraced his erring 
steps, and restored every ejected portion to its place, like bone to 
his bone, at the resurrection. He published an edition of Watts 
entire, with Select Hymns, &e., a work which has proved, and 
sill continues, highly acceptable to a latge portion of the Chris- 
tian community. ‘There is no probability that his Christian 
Psalmody* will receive the honor of another edition. 

Toa part of Watts’ lyrics, it has been objected, that they do 
not comport with the grand design of sacred song,—that some 
are too terrific, and others too plaintive. But what is the design 
of sacred song? Is it merely to give thanks to God; to cele- 
rate his glorious acts ; to shout forth his praises ; to excite and 
express our holy. and grateful and gladsome emotions? Such 
is unquestionably the design of all the music and all the poe- 
ity of heaven ; and such, too, is the character of many a song 
of spiritual conquerors on earth, proceeding from victory to vic- 
tory, overcoming the enemies by the blood of the Lamb. But 
isthis all? Dear fellow pilgrim, ts ¢is all? Are there no 
mournful dirges, no notes of penitential anguish, no pungent 
strains of godly sorrow, to be poured forth from contrite hearts 
inthis vale of tears? Are not some of the most affecting strains 
of the inspired psalms adapted and designed for this very object? 
To say, that all sacred music and poetry must be on the cheer- 
ful key—what is this, but to pretend, that we are wiser than 
the Bible ?—wiser than its Author ? 

And by what authority can it be said, that sacred song must 
never be terrific? Upon the wicked, God shall reign snares, 
five and brimstone, and a horrible tempest. This shall be 
the portion of his cup.t 

These thoughts, and such as these, were inspired by God 
himself, and addressed to the chief musician, and left for suc- 
ceeding ages on purpose to be sung. Shall Watts be condemn- 
ed for adopting the very thoughts, and as far as possible, imi- 


* Watts abridged. t Ps. xi. 6. 
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tating the very words, that the Holy Spirit has taught for this 
object? Knowing the terror of the Lord, should we not ep. 
deavor, by all proper means, to persuade men to flee from the 
wrath tocome? Is not sacred psalmody amoug the means, 
consecrated to this end? Should not the thunders of Sinai, 
and the more awful vengeance of Calvary despised, be render- 
ed, if possible, more dreadful still in the ears of the wic ked, by 
the aid of poetry and music? Was not Moses inspired to 
write and leave for the children of Israel, a most solemn and 
awful song for thi: very purpose /* And are not many of the 
inspired strains of David, Asaph, &c. on the same key, and 
adapted to the same end ? 

You may possibly hear it objected, that many of Watts’ hymns 
are too much like sermons, or parts of sermons ; and that when 
sung, the exercise appears too much like preaching. In a recent 
and much admired publication, is the following remark, “ Modern 
hymns are not lyrical, but didactic. They only preac h in 
rhyme : and thus they reach the head, but not the heart.” If 
being didactic isa fault, no doubt our favorite poet is in this re- 
spect the most faulty of all the holy band. W ould not every 
one of his hymns be ready to stand up as a swift witness 
against him? But must not the whole book of psalms fall un- 
der the same sweeping sentence of condemnation ?—or rather 
the Author of those divine compositions? Was not every one 
of the whole one hundred and fifty given by inspiration of God? 
Is not every one profitable, not merely for the high purposes of 
devotion, but for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instrue- 
tion in righteousness? Is it not, then, one of the most distin- 
guishing glories of Watts, that his lyrics are in this respect so 
much like the lyrics of the Bible, that they do so beam and 
blaze forth with divine and eternal truth ? 

And now, my brethren, let me inquire, Can you approve of 
blind worship? Can you believe, that “ ignorance is the mo- 
ther of devotion?” Do you desire any devotion on earth, but 
that which is prompted by the truth and Spirit of God? Do 
you expect or desire any other in heaven ? 

Faithfully weigh the lyrics of Watts in the balance of the 
sanctuary, the supposed faults against the real excellencies. 
Do you not find the contents of one scale lighter than air; and 
of the other more weighty than the solid gold ? 

But some one may possibly inquire, “ Shall Watts’ psalmody 
never be abridged for public worship?” I answer, Yes. And 
may the Lord hasten the day, when such a measure shall be 


* Deut. xxxii. 
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expedient. ‘“ O consummation, devoutly to be wished?” But I 
fear, that neither we, nor our children will live, to see the day. 
It will be, when a greater lyric poet than Watts shall arise ; one 
who shall as much excel him, as he excels others-——when God 
shall bless the world with a sweeter, nobler psalmist, than ever 
yet sung on earth. For the perfection’ of his praise and the 
glory of his name, the Lord will doubtless raise up to his peo- 
ple such a bard, before the Millennium is far advanced. Per- 
haps he will be sent before, as the harbinger and hastener of 
that blessed day. Will not his coming be hailed in heaven ? 
Will not he, who has so long been acknowledged first in holy 
song, then rejoice to take the second place ?—rejoice to see many 
of his compositions giving way to strains more magnificent and 
charming? Will not a new string then be added to his immor- 
tal harp—that harp, which God’s own hand has formed and 
tuned, which shall sound sweeter and sweeter, louder and loud- 
er, to all eternity ? 

Let me again entreat you, beloved, not to be in haste to give 
up the enrapturing strains of this Heaven-taught bard. Your 
danger here may be much greater, than you suspect. In this 
age of new and excellent things, some new collection may be 
put into your hands for examination. Its claims may be urged 
upon you with tender and solemn importunity. It may con- 
tain real excellencies—striking, glowing, heavenly and heaven- 
inspiring charms. ‘These you may see and feel. But the su- 
perior excellencies of Watts, that are omitted, you do not con- 
sider. For the time, the question before you seems to be, 
between great worth on the one side, and nothing on the other. 
With much confidence and joy, you make the decision. The 
new Psalmody is adopted ; and Watts as a whole is dismissed. 
You have now but the remnant of that most gifted bard—but 
the scattered, mutilated members of that fair body, on which 
you had gazed with so much delight. But still you do not feel 
—o not mistrust your loss. You exult in your new treasures, 
and boast of your sparkling riches. For months, and possibly 
for years, you continue pleased. But at length, having become 
satisfied with the new wine, you desire the old, the good old 
wine of Watts. Your heart now says, The old is better. You 
search for a favorite hymn, but it is not in your book; for a 
second, but in vain. You succeed in finding a third, at least, 
in finding parts of it. Your heart gladdens at the sight. But 
soon your gladness is dashed with gloom. These parts seem 
like the surviving members of a beloved family, weeping over 
the graves of their relatives. You cannot but mourn with 
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them. Mourn and weep you may; but you cannot recall to 
the sanctuary, your beloved exile. 

Take heed, brethren, how you mingle for yourselves a cup go 
bitter, so injurious. Add as many songs as you please, for the 
service of the sanctuary; but do not spare a consecrated line 
of Watts, until a greater than he, shall give you a better version 
of the psalms, and hymns in proportion of superior claims. 

Most cordially yours, 
JoserH EMERSON. 


Boston, Aug. 1, 1832. 


REVIEWS. 


Cuurcy Psatmopy: A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 
adapted to Public Worship ; selected from Dr. Wars 
and other authors. Boston: Perkins and Marvin, 1831. 
pp- 576. 


The singing of psalms in the worship of Jehovah is unques- 
tionably a divine institution, and is adapted to assist devotion 
in an equal degree with any of the services of the sanctuary. 
The design of music, however, as a part of religious worship, 
seems, in general, not to be well understooé ; and for this rea- 
son, as well as others, its characteristic effects are not generally 
realized. 

The great majority in our worshipping assemblies seem to 
look upon the singing as a kind of interlude, dropped in be- 
tween the parts of the service, to afford the minister and the 
congregation a necessary respite during the progress of the ex- 
ercises ; as if they were liable, without some such agreeable in- 
terruption, to become dull and burdensome. The evident re- 
laxation upon the features and general posture of an assembly ; 
nay the degree of confusion and even of levity which can be 
tolerated in the house, while the choir is performing the psalm, 
are melancholy indications, that this most exalted and impres- 
sive exercise of devotion and praise is by multitudes regarded 
as merely a sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. If a garment 
is to be adjusted, or a foot stove to be shoved across the pew ; if, 
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in winter, the fire is to be replenished, or, in summer, a window 
raised, or a boy sent out to close a blind; these movements are 
all conscientiously reserved to be effected in the time of singing. 
And we have observed sometimes, to our astonishment and 
grief, that the people are countenanced in these improprieties 
even by the minister himself, who takes the same opportunity 
to attend to his own private affairs ; to look over his sermon, to 
revolutionize the pulpit, to thwack the great Bible upon the 
cushion, and finally, towards the close of singing, to clear away 
most effectually every obstacle from his speaking organs. Such 
behavior cannot but excite disgust ; for it is indecent and pitiful 
in the extreme. What would be thought of that Christian as- 
sembly where a contribution should be taken up in time of 
prayer? Yet sometimes the last singing is profaned in this 
manner. 

But although this depravation of the public taste in regard to 
sacred psalmody is so easily pointed out and condemned, it is 
not so easily remedied. No attempts which have been hitherto 
made for this end have been crowned with any important suc- 
cess; and we have sometimes feared that there are causes or 
circumstances affecting the case, whose existence has not been 
discovered, or whose operation is not well understood. 

Much improvement might doubtless be made in our psalmody, 
ifall Christians could come to feel its real importance, and could 
be induced to bestow that attention upon it which it deserves. 
A fatal impression seems to rest on the minds of most professing 
Christians, and even of some ministers, that they have neither 
the ability or the right to understand, or meddle with the music 
of the sanctuary, »ecause they have never learned to sing. 
Consequently they hold themselves excused from any particu- 
lar responsibility in relation to it. Others, in a few instances, 
have inclined to the opposite error. Because they have once 
paid some attention to singing, they feel no diffidence whatever 
in their own ideas respecting the art itself, or the best method of 
rendering it subservient to devotion ; and if their ideas happen 
tobe peculiar, they may be emboldened to put a rude and dan- 
gerous hand to the work of improvement. We are not of the 
number who insist that men must be connoisseurs or amateurs, 
inorder to form a correct judgement in these matters. Enlight- 
ened common sense, influenced by good taste and piety, is all 
that is absolutely requisite. But at the same time we do insist 
that the common sense of the people at large, has never yet 
been sufficiently enlightened on the subject. Even connoisseurs 
and amateurs are frequently, almost as ignorant as others, of the 
peculiar genius of church psalmody ; and when this is the case, 
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the part they take in its performance inflicts a most serious in- 
jury upon it. 

An expedient has been resorted to in some places, with a 
view more deeply to interest the great body of the people in the 
exercise, which we cannot pass unnoticed, because we cannot 
but consider it as one of very questionable utility. We refer to 
what is known by the name of congregational singing ; where 
all the assembly are encouraged to join in the performance. We 
are aware, that those by whose instrumentality this custom has 
been introduced, are for the most part religious people, and that 
they are influenced in this matter by the most laudable inten- 
tions. We honor them, moreover, as characters whose stand- 
ing in the community must and ought to give great weight to 
their example and opinions. But from these very considera- 
tions it seems of the more importance that they should not un- 
advisedly give their countenance to measures affecting injuri- 
ously the best interests of the churches. 

The most plausible plea for congregational singing is, that it 
gives every individual in the assembly an opportunity to join in 
this delightful duty. But this argument proceeds on a false 
supposition, viz. that a person is unable silently to unite in the 
singing of others, with the same devout sensibility as when he 
aids in the performance himself. Unquestionably, every one, 
who is capable of it, finds a rational satisfaction in the very ex- 
ercise of singing; and when alone, his feelings may often be 
excited or soothed, in no small degree, by the melody which he 
makes to his own ear. But the highest effects of music are 
never experienced in this way ; and it is believed that a reli- 
gious worshipper, whenever his soul is deeply moved with pious 
emotion, by the power of expressive melody, naturally restrains 
his voice, and even his breath, to listen. Men love to sing, we 
know ; but there is more weeping among hearers than sing- 
ers. And surely no pious and discerning musician. needs to be 
told that his voice may be made apparently to yield its most 
kindling and melting strains, while bis heart within him is com- 
paratively unmoved. Nay, there are not a few of this class, 
who affirm that the vocal performance of music in public wor- 
ship, is, from the nature of the case, an impediment to the acqul- 
sition of the highest devotional frames; and that those who 
constitute the choir do, in this particular, make a personal sacri- 
fice for the public edification. 

Thus much we have felt constrained to say on the subject of 
congregational singing ; because we regard it as decidedly 
prejudicial to the best interests of church psalmody ; and be- 
cause we have long been not unconcerned spectators of its en- 
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coachments, in the disguise of a friend, upon some of the fair- 
et portions of the American churches. There is, unhappily, 
gmething in its aspect, at the first view, adapted to impose upon 
superficial observers ; and if, in the present low state of church 
music, with the prevailing inattention to the science of the sub- 
ject, this mode should be zealously recommended for general 
use, and sanctioned by a few influential congregations, it might 
find an extensive reception. Such an event we do most sin- 
cerely deprecate ; and we desire, while we may hope to be can- 
didly heard, to caution the churches against it. Let the church, 
having once, for good reasons, dismissed this imperfect form. of 
psalmody from her use, be satisfied with what she has done, 
and never again receive it into favor; at least until the state of 
sciety shall have been so far improved as to render this sort of 
performance essentially a different thing from what it is at pres- 
ent. 

We have already intimated, that the existing errors and abus- 
es inthe psalmody of the churches, cliiefly proceed from popular 
ignorance of the art of music itself; and from superficial or 
perverted notions respecting its adaptation to the purposes of 
devotion and praise. We cannot, therefore, consider the way 
as prepared for a particular examination of the work whose title 
sands at the head of this article, until we have presented our 
waders with a brief, but distinct analysis of these first principles. 

Sound is the principal element of music. Man is so made, 
that the diflerent qualities of simple sounds, especially when 
prolonged so as to excite the discriminating notice of the ear, 
will awaken various corresponding sentiments, affections and 
passions in the soul. Whoever has heard the roar of a distant 
cataract, or listened to the dying peal of thunder, has felt how 
those inarticulate sounds, which are mellow and deep and long 
continued, have power to arrest and clevate the feelings, and 
impress them with awe and solemnity. Whoever, on an even- 
ing of summer, has listened to the “ harp of the winds,” as it 
sifted from the gales the elemental music of nature, has felt 
how sweet and delicate sounds, gradually swelling and gradu- 
ally decaying, can draw the attention away from the common 
concerns of life, quicken sensibility, stimulate the fancy, insin- 
uate by degrees a softer train of ideas, and beguile the soul into 
grief, or pity, or love. Instrumental music has often been known 
todraw tears from those who had no acquaintance with the 
art, nor any uncommon relish for it. ‘The Greeks and Ro- 
mans supposed that music could alleviate some kinds of bodily 
pain ;. and certain it is that a degree of mental agony, which 
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no other means could assuage, has sometimes yielded ,to the 
witching persuasion of music. 

But those sounds which, of all others, gain the readiest access 
to the human heart, are produced by the human voice. The 
supericrity of the voice over instrumental music, in affecting 
the heart, is principally owing to its peculiar expressiveness ; fe 
other words, its capability of being modulated by the emotions 
of the singer. Its simple notes, without the assistance of words, 
when flowing from a heart deeply touched with emotion, have 
an immediate effect upon the hearer, to awaken the same sen- 
sibility ; and the pathos thus awakened is much deeper than 
that which the sounds of any mere instrument have power to 
excite. 

But some auxiliary is necessary to give to simple sounds a 
definite signification, without which they can excite only in- 
definite or general emotions. This important auxiliary the 
voice is able to furnish, by bringing appropriate words into co- 
partnership with its impassioned tones. In the human voice it 
is, that music has been “ married to immortal verse ;” and it is 
by virtue of such a union that vocal music acquires that char- 
acter of expression, by which it makes a determinate appeal to 
our feelings. Not that the poetry which is sung is itself the 
seat of musical expression. It is only the interpreter of it. 
The poetry it is true, when properly read, may, of itself, excite 
feeling in the hearer, but when sung, if adapted in other respects 
to the genius of melody, it excites that feeling to a much high- 
er pitch, by taking to its aid the thrilling and charming expres- 
sion of musical sounds. 

The music of the human voice, then, possesses two great 
advantages above any other ; first, its simple tones are capable 
of being modulated in the highest degree by emotion ; and see- 
ondly, it can explain the causes and character of its emotions 
distinctly to the understanding ; thus constituting the most per- 
fect medium, ‘hrough which an appeal can be made to the sen- 
sibilities of man. 

Another important principle of music is harmony. The 
mind is agreeably aflected by the wnion of sweet sounds. This 
union niay be more or less perfect ; or, rather, it may be more 
or less striking tothe ear. A greater degree of taste and dis- 
crimination is requisite in the hearer, in order that he may per- 
ceive and enjoy those chords which are commonly called the 
less perfect, than is necessary to the full effect of those which 
are more palpable. More care and exactness is required also 
in the execution. And as simple sounds of different qualities 
produce in the mind effects essentially various ; so it is probable 
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the different musical chords are severally adapted to give a dis- 
tinctive character to the emotions which they excite. Harmony 
which is strong and bold is naturally exhilarating ; while that 
of a delicate character is more soothing and pathetic. 

Hence in composing or selecting music for the sanctuary, 
eare should be taken to have the tunes adapted, in this respect, 
to that measure of cultivation and refinement found among the 
great mass of worshippers. Bold harmony, like a glaring 
color, appears less lovely as taste becomes more refined; and 
on the other hand, chaste harmony is nearly lost on minds which 
are entirely uncultivated. For this reason we are inclined to 
believe that some of the changes, adopted by the Handel and 
Haydn Society in their excellent series of publications, in har- 
monizing anew the songs of the temple, though real and valu- 
able improvements in the judgement of amateurs and persons 
of refinement, may have a tendency, on the whole, not only to 
embarrass our common choirs in the performance of church 
music, but also, even when nicely executed, to diminish its 
popular effect. ‘T'aste is not religion, indeed ; but if the preach- 
et, in order most effectually to impress divine truth, must regard 
the taste of his auditors and even condescend to it in some 
measure, so must the musician, whose art is more exclusively 
concerned with the imaginations and sensibilities of men. 

A still lower, but yet an indispensable element of music is 
rhythm. ‘Some kind of regularity in the measure of musical 
notes being marked by the voice, is essential to the existence 
of melody ; and the effect of the performance is very much 
heightened by a correspondence between the rhythm and the 
other characteristics of the tune. Quick measures, and such 
as are regularly unequal, are favorable to vivacity ; those that 
are slow and uniform, to gravity and solemnity. 

It is obvious from this view of the subject, that vocal music 
has a most fine and delicate structure. It is evident that its 
genuine attributes, and consequently its legitimate effects, must 
he greatly impaired by that kind of performance which is com- 
mon in our churches ; and that neither can be preserved a mo- 
ment amidst the jargon of congregational singing. It is like- 
wise clear that the opinion of those who maintain that we cannot 
experience the highest effect of music, without uniting in it with 
our own voices, is wholly without foundation. Music is addressed 
exclusively to the ear, as much as colors are to the eye ; and it 
is quite as essential to the highest effect of a beautiful painting, 
that we should add some touches to it ourselves, as that we 
should contribute some strains of our own to the music we hear, 
m order to heighten its effect on our feelings. This mistake 
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appears to be peculiar to religious music. Why do we never 
incline to add our voices to the enchanting tones of the AXolian 
Harp? Why does every person of sensibility choose to listen jp 
silence to the strains of a lovely song? Because here we have 
no theory ; we follow nature : and here the sensibilities that are 
touched are never dead or dull, as, too often, is the case with 
those of piety. Surely there is a silent song as well as a silent 
prayer; and whenever this shall be fully understood and be. 
lieved among Christians, and not till then, may we expect to 
see sacred psalmody more justly appreciz ted and more profitably 
employed. 

But the greatest impediment to the attainment of excellence 
in church psalmody is the defect of a lyrical or musical character, 
in a large proportion of the psalms and hymnsin use. The poet 
and the musician have considered themselves as acting each inan 
exclusive sphere; and hence, except by accident, there has been 
none of that nice correspondence in the spirit and method of 
their respective compositions, without which there can be no 
genuine psalmody. For psalmody is neither poetry nor music, 
but a combination of both ; in which the words must be adapt- 
ed to the music, as really as the music to the words. 

The essential characteristics of lyric poetry, or that which 
is adapted to be sung, can be illustrated only by a reference to 
the elementary principles of vocal music. The first of these, 
according to the analysis above presented, is the melody of sim- 
ple sounds. ‘This property of the sounds made by the human 
voice depends on their being prolonged in utterance, with a pe- 
culiar conformation of the vocal organs. We need not describe 
this conformation. Every skilful performer knows what it is; 
and every person knows, that some particular adjustment of the 
mouth is required in singing. Poetry then, which is adapted 
to be sung, must be composed of syll: ibles and words which are 
capable of melodious utterance. ‘They must be such as canbe 
dwelt wpon at pleasure, without preventing or embarrassing 
that conformation of the organs which imparts to vocal tones 
their melodious property. The singer should have words, 
which he will not be tempted to distort in order to display the 
agreeable qualities of his voice, nor, on the other hand, obliged 
to pronounce distinctly, at a sacrifice of all its volume and 
sweetness. The lyric poet, therefore, must be able to discrimt- 
nate between the melodious and unmelodious words in the lan- 
guage, and must limit himself, as much as possible, to the for- 
mer class: the other portion of the language, being regarded 
by him almost as though it were not in existence. It w will be 
seen that his vocabulary must be much more circumscribed than 
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that of the ordinary poet. A great lyric poet in the Italian 
uage—a language which, in comparison with the English, 
is “music itself”’—was unable to make use of more than six or 
gyen thousand words, out of the forty four thousand which the 
language contains. But our own poets, while, in writing for 
music, they have far more occasion for a select diction, seem 
hardly to have exercised any particular care on the subject. 
Words which require, in pronunciation, a hissing or a nasal 
gund, and such as contain a mute, double consonant, or even 
a slender vowel, especially if two or more of these elements 
concur in the same word, are generally unfit for singing ; and 
many of them are incapable of melodious utterance. Such are 
the words spirit, spake, works, sheaves, vast, distant, tongue, 
bliss, blest, opprest, ragged, error, ling ring, neglect, char- 
acter, &c. which are found in all our collections of psalms and 
hymns. It is doubtless quite impossible for the poet to shun all 
sich words as these; but our church psalmody would have 
been very different from what it now is, if its authors had well 
understood this principle, and paid a scrupulous attention to it, 
in the choice of words. ‘Then singers would never have been 
required to break their jaws to such lines as the following : 


That man may last, but never lives 
Who much receives, but nothing gives, 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 
Hymn 159, Dwight's Col. 


Our life, while thou preserv’st that life, 
H. 46, Dwight 


That oft selects its proudest foes. 
H. 381, Village Hymns. 


That must be but a troubled stream of sound, if it be a stream 
atall, which falters from a singer’s throat, when clogged and 
sonvulsed by the pronunciation of such syllables as these. It 
is impossible that it should yield a single tone of real melody. 
Another principle of music is rhythm or regular accent. If 
this is not preserved in singing, the effect of the melody is in a 
great measure lost. ‘There is no danger that poetry will be 
Written without accent; but what is required, in order to mu- 
sical adaptation, is a perfect correspondence between the accent 
of the words and the rhythm of the music to which they are 
sung. "There would be no difficulty in attaining this, were it 
attentively regarded in the original composition of hymns. Eyv- 
ery tyro in music knows that tunes are divided into equal 
measures, and that the stress of voice in singing falls invariably 
upon the first part of each measure. In conformity with this 
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principle, many tunes are constructed with a long note and q 
short alternately, or with one long and two short. Let the 
composer of sacred psalmody, therefore, observe what measures 
are employed in common psalm-tunes, and employ such feet 
only as will correspond with them. He may choose from 
among them such as his taste prefers, or such as are most suita- 
ble to his subject ; but, having made his choice, it is necessary 
that ‘he should adhere to it uniformly, through all the stanzas 
of the same hymn. A promiscuous jumble of feet, though it 
may be consistent with the melody of verse, and therefore be 
found in good poetry, is totally inconsistent with musical adap- 
tation, because incompatible with the regular rhythm of vocal 
melody. And, as the same tune must be sung to several stan- 
zas, it will be in vain that the musical composer, or the chorister 
may have hit upon a tolerable correspondence between the 
music and the poetry, in the first verse, if the structure of the 
hymn, in respeet to accent, is not regular throughout. 

The measure mosi commonly employed in sacred poetry is 
the Jambic, consisting of a short and a long syllable. Buta 
very frequent irregularity is occasioned by the intermixture of 
the Trochaic foot, consisting of a long and a short syllable; 
which, being prefixed to an lambus, has an effect like the 
Dactyls of Latin Hexameter. This more commonly occurs in 
the beginning of the line, and generally in the first line of the 
stanza ; as in the following. 


Lord in thé morning thou shalt héar 
My voice ascénding high ; 

To thée will I diréct my prayer, 

To thée lift up mine éye. 


It is often found, however, in the beginning of other lines, and 
sometimes, after a pause, in the middle of a line. There is an 
example of each kind in the following stanza. 

Awake, my soul, strétch évéry nerve, 

And press with vigor on ; 


A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 
And an immortal crown. 


To correspond with the prevailing rhythm of poetry, psalm- 
tunes are usually commenced with an unaccented note. When- 
ever the choir encounters a 'T'rochee, therefore, in the beginning 
of the stanza (and the effect is the same elsewhere) the natural 
accent of the syllables is directly inverted; an important sylla- 
ble or word being passed over lightly, and an unimportant one, 
perhaps a mere connective particle, raised into great prominence ; 
thus rendering the performance utterly unmeaning, and some- 
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times quite ludicrous. If the 5th Psalm, for example, is sung 
in the tune of Walsal, as indicated in Worcester’s Collection, 
this difficulty will be met with in the beginning of every one 
of the five first stanzas. 


ee tes See 


= 


4H 





Verse Ist. Lord in the morn - ing thou shalt hear. 
2d. Up to the hills where Christ has gone. 
3d. Thou art a God before whose sight. 
4th. Bat to thy house will I resort. 
5th. Oh may thy Spirit guide my feet. 


Should the psalm be sung in triple time, as in Mear, for in- 
stance, the effect must be still worse.—In other instances with- 
out number, we hear words accented like the following: Fear- 
less, slow-ly, cheer-ful, pleas-ures, un-der, pard ’ning, mor-tals, 
glo-ry, An-gels, Aa-ron, Is-rael, Je-sus, ter-ri-ble. Many gTOSs 
imptoprie ties in emphasis, likewise, are occasioned in the same 
way. ‘l'ake the following illustrations. Oh! could we make 
our doubts remove.— Wo éo the wretch.—Hark ! the Redeemer 
—Grace ! ’tis a sweet &c. 

But if this change of measures were as regular in all other 
psalms and hymns, as in the one above referred to, we should 
be less disposed to complain. It is one of so frequent occurrence 
in this part of the stanza, that many tunes have been construct- 
ed so as to secure, in such cases, a corresponding accent. At- 
tentive to this circumstance, the Authors of the “Church 
Psalmody,” have prefixed Dedham to the 5th Psalm. 


4-2. 


a SEE 


Lord in thé morning thdu shalt hear. 


The first lines of the stanzas of this Psalm being constructed 
alike, the adaptation here is perfect. But the difficulty is, that 
in ninety nine cases out of a hundred, there is no such uniform- 
ity in the location of the Trochaic foot. 

An essential distinction, then, between an ode or a hymn, 
and all other poetry is, or ought to be, that the latter admits of 
some variety of metrical structure in the same piece, while the 
former does not. No one, who has not carefully examined the 
subject, is aware to what an extent this principle has been dis- 

VOL. V.—NO. XI. 54 
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regarded by the authors of our psalmody. We risk nothing in 
the assertion, that the various collections now in use among us 
scarcely contain a single psalm or hymn, in which the singer 
is not obliged often to violate the accent, either of the music or 
of the words; or so to hold the balance between them, as to 
throw both into undistinguished obscurity. Now, why this per- 
petual war between parties, whose mutual interest and desire 
it is to embrace and sustain each other? There was no origi- 
nal necessity for it. It is most unnatural and ridiculous. And 
while the same occasion for it shall continue as at present, there 
can be no such thing as a high degree of excellence, in this 
department of sacred worship. 

To the notice of these defects in the mechanical structure of 
sacred lyric peetry, we are sorry to have occasion to add the 
mention of another, which more seriously implicates the genius 
and even the common judgement of its authors, because it lies 
in the very nature of the materials which they have selected 
for their work. We refer to the dry, argumentative, didactic, 
narrative, paraphrastic or prosaic character of a great proportion 
of the stanzas, and of many whole pieces, with which our books 
of church psalmody are filled. One would think it were suffi- 
ciently evident, at least to all men of education and taste, that 
none but a poetical subject is congenial to the spirit of music; 
and that music can never combine with any words but such as 
contain the substance of poetry, without compromizing the very 
attribute on account of which its alliance is sought. The precise 
reason why melody and poetry are capable of uniting their 
powers, is because toa certain extent, the province of each 
is the same, viz. to express and excite emotion. Verses there- 
fore, (for we cannot call them poetry,) which never sprung from 
feeling, and have no tendency to excite feeling, are totally un- 
fit for this heavenly union. It is in vain, nay worse than in 
vain, that men have attempted to effect such a union. Music 
must have the spirit of poetry for its partner and interpreter, or 
it is better alone. It is impossible for the singer to throw pathos 
into the tones of his voice, while the subject of the hymn neces- 
sarily excludes all emotion from his heart. Yet a great propor- 
tion of the psalms and hymns given us to be sung in our wot- 
shipping assemblies, are nothing, at best, but the mere form of 
poetry, without the power. They have the fabric of stanzas, 
measures and rhymes, in various degrees of perfection ; but the 
poetical subject matter is not there ;—mere dry bones, without 
flesh, sinews, or soul! What can it avail to chain the living, 
aspiring spirit of melody to this unsightly skeleton! Willi 
produce effective psalmody ? 
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It is at once a grief and an insult to the musician, to offer 
him a doctrine, a discussion, an argument, or an exhortation 
for the subject of his song. It is the business of the preacher, 
not of the singer, to indoctrinate, instruct and convince his au- 
dience. The hymn, therefore, should only convey such a ref- 
erence to the doctrine or duty inculeated by the preacher, as 
falls naturally within the compass of poe tical allusion ; while its 
grand aim should be, to furnish the singer with all those senti- 
ments and emotions, appropriate to that subject, which come 
within the province of musical expression. And it should be 
so composed in respect to diction, and grammatical and rhetor- 
ical construction, as most effectually to aid the singer to express 
the emotion, which it awakens in his heart. Let him have 
only “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” “ Give to 
the musician,” says a celebrated writer, “as many images and 
sentiments to express as possible, for the passions sing ; the un- 
derstanding only speaks.” 

But what is there for the passions to sing in such lines as the 
following ? 


Go imitate the grace divine, 

The grace that blazes like a sun; 

Hold forth your fair, though feeble light, 
Through all your lives let me rey run: 


Upon your bounty’s willing wings, 
Swift let the great salvation fly ; 
The hungry feed, the naked c lothe, 
To pain and sickness help apply : 


Pity the weeping widow’s woe, 
And be her counsellor and stay ; 
Adopt the fatherless, and smooth 
To useful, happy life his way. 
Hymn 120, Dwight's Col. 
’Tis not the law of ten commands, 
On holy Sinai given, 
And sent to men by Moses’ hands, 
Can bring us safe to heaven. 


*Tis not the blood which Aaron spilt, 
Nor smoke of sweetest smell ; 
Can buy the pardon of our guilt, 
Or save our souls from hell. 
Watts, Hymn 124, Book 2. 


We have not quoted these as the worst specimens of the 
kind, but as examples of a large class of pieces with which all 
our books of church psalmody abound. We do not say that 
hymns of this kind may not be profitable for any purpose, but 
certainly they are not adapted to be sung ; and the attempt to 
sing them is what serves, more than any thing else, to render 
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the music of the sanctuary an unmeaning and spiritless per- 
formance. They occupy so large a space in our Psalm Books, 
to the exclusion of better pieces, that ministers cannot always 
pass over them if they would; and some ministers, from a 
want of enlightened musival taste, and a false idea of adapta- 
tion to their discourses, select them, in preference to others, 
which have a more slight allusion to their subject. There are 
ministers, we are almost ready to believe, who, should they find 
a hymn to follow their sermon, containing a precise recapitula- 
tion of their heads of argument and application, would think it 
the very perfection of appropriateness. We do not intend, how- 
ever, to waste our time in complaining of ministers. No refor- 
mation can be eflected in this particular, that is worthy of con- 
sideration, so long as the psalmody in use is not thoroughly 
expurgated. 

A Psalm Book, written or compiled in an enlightened and 
strict accordance with the principles of musical adaptation and 
expression, we have for years regarded as a desideratum of the 
highest importance. Such, however, in our apprehension, 
would be the peculiar difficulty of the undertaking, that we 
had little hope of seeing it attempted. In the first place, all 
the sacred lyric poetry in the language must be collected and 
examined, in search afier materials of the right quality; and, 
even then, the compiler must include in his selections many of 
secondary merit, in order to obtain the requisite number and 
variety ; especially as the Christian public would not tolerate 
the entire omission of any considerable number of the psalms. 
In the next place, a task severer still must be performed, in the 
critical revision of these materials, which, from a regard to the 
welfare of the church whose property they now are, must, with- 
out fear or favor of any of their authors, be made to undergo 
abridgement, transposition, and verbal alterations, until a tolera- 
ble correspondence should be attained between their structure 
and that of sacred music, in simplicity, euphony, accent, pauses, 
é&c. A consideration which rendered such an undertaking the 
more improbable, in our view, was that it must be a matter of 
individual enterprize. As it was one which the churches would 
not be likely at first to appreciate, they would not call for it nor 
authorize it beforehand ; and, perhaps, from long habits of neg- 
ligence and endurance on this subject, they would be slow to 
accept the benefits of it, when the work should be completed. 
We were prepared, therefore, with no less agreeable surprize 
than cordial congratulation, to greet the appearance of the work 
before us—a work designed by its compilers to supply the very 
desideratum of which we have been speaking. 
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The compilers of this work are Messrs. Lowell Mason and 
David Greene, of this city, the former of whom has been, for 
several years President of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
the latter one of the Secretaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. ‘Never, we believe, has an 
edition of Psalms and Hymns proceeded from hands more ably 
and variously qualified, and more likely, in every point, to do 
justice to the undertaking. ‘They had not, it is true, the ad- 
vantage nor the disadvantage of being de signated for the task 
by some Ecclesiastical Body, as others have been before them, 
merely because they were great Divi ines or learned Presidents 
of Colleges ; but, what is more to the purpose, they took it up 
oftheir own free-will, and on their own responsibility, after pa- 
tient and profound study into the philosophy of the subject, and 
under deep impressions of its importance to the cause of piety. 

The peculiarity of their design in this undertaking, also dis- 
tinguishes them from all the previous compilers of Psalmody in 
this country. Dr. Dwight undertook, first, to accommodate 
Watts’ version of the Psalms to our new Republican Institu- 
tions; secondly, to versify some which Watts had omitted; 
thirdly, to enlarge the number of proper metres; and finally, 
which was his great object, to extend the collection of Hymns 
30 as to embrace some, if possible, which should be “adapted to 


every religious subject.” Now surely we shall not question the 
ability of Dr. Dwight to judge of the adaptation of hymns to 
“every religious subject.” But as to their fitness for musical 


execution and expression—that was a thing, probably, but little 
thought of by any body at that time. Dr. Dwight was every 
thing which one man could well be, and he accomplished all, 
in this case, that was asked of him; but there is evidence 
enough from his Psalm Book that he was not a lyric poet, and 
that it was no part of his conception, in this undertaking, to 
improve the lyric character of our Psalmody. Not only are his 
own versifications and selections generally unlyrical, but he has 
frequently altered Watts’ lines, for the sake of more grammati- 
cal accuracy or philosophical precision, in such a manner as 
nearly to spoil them for musical enunciation. 

Dr. Worcester’s design, like Dr. Dwight’s, was principally to 
supply the deficiency of subjects in Watts, by selections from 
various authors; to make room for which, he abridged Watts 
in those parts where he considered him as redundant, or thought 
his hymns inferior to those which he had selected on the same 
topics. In all other respects, he left the poetry as he found it. 
He indicated, also, in what tunes, and with what expression of 
Voice, the psalms and hymns ought to be sung ; but he never 
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seems to have inquired, judging from the character of his select 
hymns, whether the pieces themselves were such, either in their 
matter or structure, as it would be possible to sing at all, in the 
true sense of the word. 

But the Compilers of the work before us, while they have 
disregarded none of the objects aimed at by their predecessors, 
have made it their great design, to present the public witha 
Psalm Book, all of which shall be adapted vo BE sUNG with 
ease, animation and deep feeling ; in othe. words, a book 
strictly lyrical and devotional. ‘They have « med to include 
only such pieces as are fitted to excite emotion, and so con- 
structed that the singer may express the emotions they excite, 
It has been their design, in this work, to present to the singer 
only that species of poetry, with the pathos of which music may 
combine, so as more or less to heighten its effect upon the feel- 
ings ; thus making Church Psalmody, what it ought to be, a 
literal counterpart to Church Music. 

As we should have anticipated, they have been obliged to be- 
stow great pains in the collection of sufficient matter of a suita- 
ble quality for their work. This will be evident, and likewise 
their faithfulness in executing this part of their labor, from 
their account of the sources from which their materials have 
been drawn. 


* Besides the version of the psalms by Dr. Watts, and those versions that 
preceded his, and those of some other authors of less note, made since his 
time, use has been made of two nearly entire versions, and one very exten- 
sive collection recently published in England. Versions of many single 
psalms liive been found scattered through the several collections of hymns 
which have been examined. In selecting the hymns, in addition to the 
hymn-books used by the various denominations of Christians in the United 
States, the compilers have examined eight or ten extensive general collec- 
tions of hymns, besides a large number of smaller collections, published in 
England, and which have never been republished, or for sale in this country. 
In these and other works, they suppose that they have examined nearly all 
the good lyric poetry in the English language.” 


Our readers may see, from the following extracts, with what 
kind of discrimination the Compilers have treated the immense, 
promiscuous mass of materials they had brought before them ; 
also what liberties they have taken, and what pains they have 
bestowed, in the improvement of such as they found substan- 
tially excellent, and capable of being wrought into their work. 

“In selecting and arranging these materials, the compilers have aimed to 
make a hymn-book of a thoroughly evangelical character, in doctrine and spirit, 
and as highly lyrical as the materials, with such labor as could be bestowed 
upon them, would permit. They have, accordingly, rejected a large amount 


of religious poetry, excellent in itself, so far as the sentiments and language 
are concerned, and aimed to select only such pieces as are adapted tobe sung. 
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As the same piece was often found with important variations, in different 
books, they have aimed to select that copy which seemed best suited to the 
design of this work, without inquiring how the author originally wrote it. 
They have treated the hymns which have come before them as public prop- 
erty, which they had a right to modify and use up, according to their own 
judgement Omissions, abridgements, alterations, and changes in the arrange- 
ment of the stanzas have, therefore, been made with freedom, whenever it 
appeared that the piece could thereby be improved. These alterations have 
been made principally to avoid prosaic and unimpassioned passages: low or 
otherwise unsuitable imagery or expression ; abrubt transitions; unmeaning 
and cumberous words and clauses ; long, complicated and obscure sentences ; 
feeble connectives ; long words, and harsh and slender syllables ; a wrong po- 
sition of the accent and pauses ; the anticlimactic structure ; and a disagree- 
ment in the form and ryhthm of the several stanzas. j 

“A considerable number of pieces, possessing less of a lyrical character 
than is desirable, have been retained; partly because the subjects were impor- 
tant, and nothing better on them could be found, and partly because, though 
not well adapted to public worship generally, they might be useful on special 
occasions, or for families and individuals.’’* 


The Compilers, in their preface, have given their own views 
particularly, though concisely, of what the poetry of sacred 
psalmody ought to be. Our limits do not permit us to extract 
this portion entire ; but we will give our readers such quota- 
tions as will enable them to understand by what just principles 
these gentlemen have been guided in their labors. 

Their remarks are arranged under the heads of Matter and 
Structure. 


“ Asto the Marrer proper for lyric poetry. 

“1. The aim of all lyric poetry should be to express emotion, and the sen- 
timents should be such as are adapted to this end. 

“Sacred lyric poetry may express every class of emotions which it is pro- 
per for man to express in acts of worship, but especially such as are implied 
in ascriptions of praise. It should generally be addressed directly to God, or 
else it should consist of rehearsals of truths and events, or exhortations and 
appeals to the hearts of men, which are directly adapted to turn the thoughts 
to God, and fill the soul with emotions towards him 

“One author of hymns has filled a large book with pieces, most of which 
were written as supplements to sermons, and seem to be little more than ab- 
stracts, expressed in rhyme, of the sentiments which had just been delivered 
As such they may be'very good ; but they can scarcely be considered as bet- 
ter adapted to musicaleffect, than a table of contents or the synopsis of an ar- 
gument. They may be set to music so that each syllable shall correspond to 
anote of a tune, but they cannot be sung. This forcibly bringing syllables 
and notes into contact, and pronouncing them together, is not singing, any 
more than noise is music. 


—— 








*In regard to the propriety of alterations in the Psalmody of Watts, and to the 
character of the alterations in the work before us, the following opinion has been ex- 
pressed by a large and respectable Committee of the Pastoral Association of Massa- 
chusetts, of which the Rev. Dr. Porter of Andover was Chairman. “They (the Com- 
mittee) are of opinion that the interests of public worship do require both abridgement 
and omission in Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, as these contain many passages which 
have rarely, if‘ever, been read in public, and which could not certainly now be read in 
public with propriety .”’———“ In respect to verbal alterations, as well as the transposi- 
tion of stanzas, ond parts of stanzas, the Editors have, in our opinion, executed their 
task with great success.” 
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“2. The sentiments and imagery should be grave, dignified, and conformed 
to the taste and habits of the age. 

“3. Hymns should possess unity. All the subjects brought into a hymn 
should be of such a character, and so connected, as to form one group, strike 
the mind at one view, and conspire to produce one effect. 

“4, Every line should be full of meaning. An unmeaning line or word, 
thrown in to make out the rhyme or measure, is like a dead limb on a living 
body—a cumberous deformity, better amputated than retained.—In many in- 
stances in this beok, hymns in long metre have been changed into common or 
short metre, by merely discumbering the lines of their lifeless members. 

Under the head of Srructure, the following characteristics are mention- 
ed as being essential to good lyric poetry. 

“1. Plain style. 

«2. Every sentence should be constructed so as to express emotion. 

‘* 3. Sentences and clauses should contain, as far as practicable,”—* com- 
plete sense in themselves. 

“4, The structure of each stanza should be such, that the mind shall per- 
ceive the meaning immediately. A\\ hypothetical clauses placed at the begin- 
ning, or other clauses containing positions or arguments, having reference to 
some conclusion which is to follow, are to be avoided. 

«5. The words should be easy of enunciation, and capable of being dwelt 
upon, without seeming harsh or unnatural. 

“6. The pauses should be arranged with reference to effect. 

“7. The accented parts of the stanza should correspond with the accented 
notes of the tune. 

“8. The several stanzas of a hymn sbould possess a good degree of uni- 
formity, as to measure, accent and pauses. 

“9, Bach stanza, and the whole hymn, should be so constructed, that the 
importance of the sentiments, the force of expression, the emotion and the 
general effect of the piece, shall be increasing through to the end.” 


In these paragraphs. and the parts connected with them, 
which we have been obliged to omit, the Compilers have pre- 
sented us with their beau idea’ of sacred lyric poetry. They 
expressly disclaim, of course, any pretension that their book is 
entirely free from the faults here referred to. Such perfection 
would, indeed, be impossible to any effort, short of that which 
should originate the materials themselves. But, in the work of 
compilation, they have kept these principles constantly in view, 
with an endeavor to bring their materials as near to their stand- 
ard of perfection as possible ; and “ in innumerable instances,” 
they remark, “such faults, as have here been noticed, have 
been corrected.” 

We proceed to give a few illustrations from the work before 
us, not the most striking probably which might be given, but 
such as have occurred to us, of the many improvements made 
in accordance with the above principles. 

In selecting the seventy-fourth hymn, second Book, from 
Watts, Messrs. Mason and Green have omitted the two follow- 
ing stanzas as belonging more properly to the sermon. 

‘On us he bids the sun 
Shed his reviving rays ; 


For us the skies their circles run 
To lengthen out our days. 
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“ The brutes obey their God, 
And bow their necks to men ; 

But we more base, more brutish things, 
Reject his easy reign.”’ 


The unity of the hymn is not impaired by this omission, and 
the whole, as it appears in the Church Psalmody, is character- 
ized by deep emotion. 

The following stanzas, from the middle of the forty-ninth 
hymn, Dwight’s selection, which contair a speculation on the 
accordance of reason with truth, and the struggle in the hu- 
man breast between reason and sinful inclination, are omitted 
on the same principle. 

My reason tells me thy commands 
Are holy, just, and true ; 


Tells me whate’er my God demands 
Is his most righteous due. 


Reason I hear, her counsels weigh, 
And all her words approve ; 

But still 1 find it hard to obey, 
And harder still to love. 


The remainder of the hymn, without this interruption, is 
highly lyrical. It conveys an allusion to what is taught i in the 
didactic part which is all that is needful to be sung. 

The two first verses of the eighty-ninth hymn, first Book, of 
Watts, contain a very painful instance of the ironical meaning; 
where the mind, not w illing to think that the singer means 
what he is saying, is held in suspense as to the true import of 
the hymn, until the last line of the second stanza. is sung. 


Ye sons of Adam, vain and young, 
Indulge your eyes, indulge your tongue; 
Taste the delights your souls desire, 
And give a loose to all your fire. 


Pursue the pleasures you design, 

And cheer your hearts with songs and wine ; 
Enjoy the day of mirth—but know, 

There is a day of judgement too! 


This structure is condemned by what the Compilers say 
under the fifth head in their preface ; and these stanzas are 
condensed into one. 

Ye sons of Adam, vain and young, 
Indulge your eyes—indulge your tongue ; 


Enjoy the day of mirth—but know 
There is a day of judgement too. 


All comparisons, especially long ones, are unfit for lyric poe- 
try. ‘There is one in the eighty- fourth Psalm. P. M. 
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The sparrow for her young, 

With pleasure seeks a rest, 

And wandering swallow long, 

To find their wonted nest ;} 
My spirit faints, | To rise and dwell 
With equal zeal, | Among thy saints. 


This stanza is omitted in the Church Psalmody. 
The following are specimens of verbal alterations, in order to 
secure uniformity of accent. 
1 


Almighty Ralér of thé skies 

Through thé wide earth thy name is spréad. 
Altered thus 

Almighty Rulér of thé skies 

Through 4ll thé earth thy name is spréad. 

2 
My work and joy shall bé thé same 
In thé bright world above. 


Altered thus 
My work and joy shall be thé same 
In brightér worlds above. 
3 
In thé swéet realms of bliss 
Altered thus 
In realms df endless peace. 


4 
Soon wé shall reach thé peaceful shore 


Altered thus 
Soon shall wé reach thé peaceful shore. 
We ask our readers to compare the 120th hymn, first Book, 
Watts, with the same as altered in the Church Psalmody, asa 
specimen of the improvement made in many entire pieces. 


Watts, Church Psalmody. 

Faith is the brightest evidence Faith is the brightest evidence 
Of things beyond our sight ; [sense, Of things beyond our sight, 

Breaks through the clouds of flesh and It pierces through the vail of sense, 
And dwells in heavenly light. And dwells in heavenly light. 

It sets times past in present view, It sets time past in present view, 
Brings distant prospects home— Brings distant prospects home, 

Of things a thousand years ago, Of things a thousand years ago, 
Or thousand years to come. Or thousand years to come. 

By faith we know the worlds were made, _ By faith we know the world was made 
By God’s almighty word ; By God’s almighty word ; 

Abra’am to unknown countries led, We know the heavens and earth shall] fade, 
By faith obeyed the Lord. And be again restored. 

He sought a city fair and high, Abrah’m obeyed the Lord’s command, 


Built by the eternal hands; From his own country driven ; 
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Watts. Church Psalmody. 
And faith assures us though we die, By faith he sought a promised land, 
That heavenly building stands. But found his rest in heaven. 


Thus through life’s pilgrimage we stray, 
I'he promise in our eye ; 

By faith we walk the narrow w ay, 
That leads to joys on high. 


By the alteration, in the third line of the first stanza, regular 
accent and better euphony is attained. The third and fourth 
stanzas, as altered, are made to contain each a distinct, con- 
nected and complete idea. Finally, the expansion of the two 
last lines into a full stanza, by itself, is an incalculable improve- 
ment of the hymn, in point of rhetorical effect. They contain 
the practical application of the whole, and ought to occupy, 
at least, one repetition of the tune. 

A fine advantage, of a rhetorical nature, is also gained, in a 
number of the psalms, by the repetition of the first stanza at 
the close. For example, Watts 145 Psalm, second part, C. M. 
—where the first stanza is repeated at the end, in place of the 
last, as it appears in the common books. The devotional effect 
of the psalm, both to the eye, and to the ear, is very much in- 
creased by this arrangement. 

We could extend these illustrations, with pleasure to our- 
selves, indefinitely. But we have already much exceeded the 
limits we had prescribed to this article. We have exhibited but 
avery few specimens of the lyrical excellence of the work ; and 
we find but small occasion to except any portions of it, from 
what we hive thus indicated as its general character. Perfec- 
tion was not to be expected, particularly in regard to euphony, 
accent and pauses: but as to emotion, and the structure favora- 
ble to its expression, which is the chief thing, we think the Com- 
pilers have succeeded, to a high degree. 

One exception we will notice, because it is the only one we 
have seen, which, all things considered, is worthy of censure. 
It isa version of the 19th Ps. by Tate and Brady. 


God's perfert law converts the soul, 
Reclaims from false desires ; 

With sacred wisdom, his sure word 
The ignorant inspires. 


But what frail man observes how oft 
He does from virtue fall ?— 

Oh! cleanse me from my secret faults, 
Thou God that know’st them all. 


So shall my prayer and praises be 
With thy acceptance blest ; 

And I secure, on thy defence, 
My strength and Saviour, rest. 
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This is very exceptionable, judged by the principles which 
have guided in the compilation of this work. We hope it will 
be omitted in subsequent editions. 

So far as we have observed, we can testify that the character 
of this work is strictly evangelical. ‘Those who would search 
a psalm-book for didactic or metaphysical theology, will at first, 
perhaps, think this to be deficient in doctrinal hymns. But 
when they have learned to look for doctrines, in a form adapt- 
ed to the nature and use of psalmody, they will, probably, 
change their opinion. The perfection of a hymn, in this re- 
spect, is, that, while it contains a clear, though general allu- 
sion to some great doctrine of the Scriptures, it tends directly 
and powerfully to excite those pious emotions which flow from 
a cordial belief and a practical impression of that doctrine. A 
hymn, designdd to be sung, on the doctrine of Election, for in- 
stance, should not be a formal statement, proof and defence 
of that doctrine, like Watts’ paraphrase of the ninth of Ro 
mans ; but its province is to take the truth of the doctrine for 
granted ; and, proceeding upon the supposition that the wor- 
shipper is convinced of its truth, to celebrate it as an inspiring 
theme of holy submission, hope, gratitude or adoration. This 
has happily been done by Watts, in the 137 hymn, first Book, 
commencing — 


Now to the power of God supreme. 


The Church Psalmody will not be found deficient in such 
hymns as this, on any doctrinal subject. 

There is one principle of exclusion adopted by these Com- 
pilers, in relation to the evangelical character of the pieces they 
have examined, which we were not a little rejoiced to meet with 
in their preface, and to find it there so fearlessly avowed, and 
so conclusively justified. Speaking of certain defects in hymns, 
which tend essentially to injure their religious effect, they ob- 
serve, 

“ A similar remark should be made respecting all hymns which wear the 
aspect of condoling with the sinner, tending to divert his thoughts from his 
guilt to his calamity, and occasioning in him a high state of agreeable sympa- 
thetic excitement. Scarcely any thing tends more directly and powerfully 
to destroy a deep conviction of guilt, or erects a more formidable barrier 
against the exercise of true contrition and humility. A large portion of 
those hymns, which are technically called revival hymns, are of this charac- 
ter; and the very reason, probably, why they are so popular, is, that the use 


of them makes the sinner feel comfortably, when he ought to feel condemn- 
ed and undone.” 


These remarks have our most cordial approbation. They 
point to an evil existing at this day, which few are properly 
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apprized of, but which is very general in its extent, most insid- 
jous in its operations, and ruinous in its consequences. There 
is a certain species of singing, too common in revivals of reli- 
gion, by which the false Angel of Light charms hundreds of 
anxious souls into his embrace ; and he does it the more suc- 
cessfully, because Christians and ministers seem hardly to sus- 
pect his power to pervert so sacred and lovely a thing as psalm- 


y: 

The Church Psalmody will be found well adapted to the 
present age of revivals, religious institutions, missionary and 
benevolent operations, and to the various public occasions, aris- 
ing therefrom. By looking into the index of subjects, it will 
beseen that the work is peculiarly copious under the following 
heads: “ Holy Spirit ;” “ Warnings and Invitations of the Gos- 

1;” “Universal diffusion of the Gospel ;” “ Monthly Con- 
cert ;” “ Missionary meetings ;” and “ Meetings for Charitable 
Objects.” 

The book is rendered valuable, as a body of psalmody, by 
the designation of appropriate tunes for each of the psalms 
and hymns. ‘These have been selected from the Handel and 
Haydn Society’s Church Music ; and have been appropriated 
with a judicious aim to secure the most perfect correspondence 
possible between the music and the words, in cadence, accent, 
movement and moral expression. ‘The judicious application, 
also, of an intelligible key of musical expression to the stanzas 
and lihes, gives great perfection to the work, in this departinent. 
We are persuaded that this has been executed with singular fe- 
licity and propriety. ‘The marks employed are the significant 
terms of musical science, familiar to every skilful singer, or 
characters, significant of their meaning by their shape; and 
not, as in Worcester, letters, nor any arbitrary signs. They 
appear to have been applied neither superficially, fancifully, nor 
too frequently. 

Two very common, and in our view, very gross errors in 
musical expression, we observe, are here corrected. The first 
is that of attempting a resemblance between the voice and the 
object or action denoted by the words, in cases where all imita- 
tion is entirely beyond our power. ‘T'ake the following illustra- 
tion. 


Ye clouds, proclaim your Maker God ; 
Ye thunders speak his power. 


The common mistake is that of singing the last line as loud 
as possible, so as to express, by imitation, the voice of thunder. 
There may be some propriety in this, when done upon an or. 

VOL. V.—NO. XI. 5) 
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gan, heavy enough to make the house tremble ; but for singers 
to attempt it, by the voice, is mere burlesque. Special pains 
should be taken, therefore, to avoid the appearance of a design 
to imitate in such cases; and the singer should rather express, 
by his voice and manner, that emotion of mind which we 
should naturally feel in witnessing the scene or action, simply 
suggested to the imagination by the words. ‘This line is mark- 
ed, in the work before us, to be sung distinct and soft. 

The other mistake to which we refer, and which is commén 
both to preachers and singers, is not only more offensive to 
good taste, but likewise very repulsive to pious sensibility. It 
is that of assuming the manner of the Deity when describing 
his acts, or uttering his own words. Thus Worcester has mark- 
ed the following lines to be sung “ loud.” 


Come—lest he rouse his wrath—and swear— 
*“* Ye shall not see my rest.” 


But in the Church Psalmody, the musician is directed to sing 
the first with only medium loudness, and the last “ gradually 
slower and softer to the end.” ‘This is as it should be. In- 
stead of making the singer personate the “ wrath” of Jehovah, 
it directs him to give expression to the awe and solemnity of 
his own feelings. 

Two or three smaller particulars are worthy of mention. 

The Church Psalmody contains a much greater variety of 
metres than the common bocks. ‘There is a considerable num- 
ber of pieces in the measure of sevens, and eights and sevens, 
which are very happy structures for psalmody, when the move- 
ment is appropriate to the subject, because uniformity of accent 
is seldom, if ever, violated in them. 

The words of more than twenty Anthems, Chants, &e. are 
given at the end of the book, which will be a great convenience 
to members of the congregation, where this Psalmody and the 
Handel and Haydn Society’s tunes may be used. 

With one device for giving a kind of dramatic effect to some 
of the picces, we have been particularly pleased. It is that of 
dividing the stanza, where its structure is favorable to such an 
arrangement, for the purpose of giving it to different portions of 
the choir, to be sung in the manner of alternate responses ; oF 
in the order of solo or semi-chorus, and chorus. This kind of 
performance, so impressive in itself, derives peculiar interest 
from being associated in our minds with the Psalmody of the 
Ancient Temple. The following is a beautiful example, which 
will make even the eye affect the heart. 
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First Choir. 
See what a living stone 
The builders did refuse ;— 
Second Choir. 
Yet God hath built his church thereon, 
In spite of envious Jews. 


First Choir. 
The scribe and angry priest 
Reject thine only Son ;— 
Second Choir. 
Yet on this rock shall Zion rest, 
As the chief corner-stone. 


Congregation. 
The work O Lord is thine, 
And wondrous in our eyes ; 
This day declares it all divine, 
This day did Jesus rise. 


First Choir. 
This is the glorious day 
That our Redeemer made :— 
* Second Choir. 
Let us rejoice—and sing—and pray— 
Let all the church be glad. 


First Choir. 
Hosanna to the King, 
Of David’s royal blood :— 
Second Choir. 
Bless him, ye saints—he comes to bring 
Salvation from your God. 


Congregation. 
We bless thine holy word, 
Which all this grace displays - 
And offer on thine altar, Lord, 
Our sacrifice of praise. 


When we sat down to the examination of the Church Psalm- 
ody, we anticipated much pleasure; and we can assure our 
readers that we have not been disappointed. ‘The work is 
without a rival, in its own department. ‘There is no other col- 
lection of Evangelical Psalmody, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, the whole of which is adapted ¢o be sung.—On the ques- 
tion, how far it is expedient for congregations to lay aside their 
former collections, and adopt this, we of course say nothing. 
Those who feel interested on the subject, must examine and 
judge for themselves. ‘The opinions we have expressed have 
not been formed hastily, or without diligent examination. We 
are willing they should have whatever weight they deserve. 
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SLANDERS UPON THE MISSIONS IN THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


{Continued from p. 601.] 


We will notice but one other charge respecting the missions 
in the Society Isles ; it is made by Kotzebue. He offers those 
we have already noticed, excepting the point of licentiousness, 
and adds others, which, we take this place to remark, Mr. Ellis, 
in the Vindication, has fully and ably answered. The accusa- 
tion alluded to appears in the following, quoted from Ellis. 

“After many fruitless efforts,some English missionaries succeeded, at length, 
in the year 1797, in introducing what “they called Christianity into Tahiti, 
and even in gaining over to their doctrine king Tajo, who then governed the 
whole island in peace and tranquillity. This conversion was a spark thrown 
into a powder magazine, and was followed by a fearful explosion. The new 
religion was introduced by force. The maraes, as well as every memorial of 
the deities formerly worshipped, were suddenly destroyed by order of the 
king. Whoever would not instantly believe the new doctrine was put to 
death. With the zeal for making proselytes, the rage of tygers took posses- 
sion of a people once so gentle. Streams of blood flowed—whole races were 
exterminated ; many resolutely met the death they preferred to the renuncia- 
tion of their ancient faith. Some few escaped by flight to the recesses of the 
lofty mountains, where they still live in seclusion, faithful to the gods of 
their ancestors.’ 


To one acquainted with the facts in relation to the introdue- 
tion of the Gospel into these islands, it must appear astonishing 
how an account like the above could have found its way iato 
the authentic narrative of a naval officer in the public service 
of a great nation ; and equally so, how an Engtish periodical of 
no small pretensions should hold out, as a credible witness in 
the missionary question, a work containing such fabrications, 
These things show what untiring efforts are made by some to 
barb and poison the arrows of slander against the humble exile 
for the Gospel’s sake, and with what inconsiderate readiness 
others scatter them abroad. Capt. Kotzebue, surely, did not 
cut and make this story ; perhaps he brushed and colored ita 
little; but it was the original workmanship of some miscreant, 
who, to wreak his vengeance on a missionary, duped the cre- 
dulity of the voyager—The English missionaries, instead of 
succeeding, after many fruitless efforts, at length, in 1797, did 
not even approach the shores of Tahiti until that year. King 
Tajo they never had the happiness to gain over to their doc- 
trine, as his Majesty never existed except in the fable of Kotze- 
bue’s informer. 'The few that live in seclusion in the recesses 
of the lofty mountains fled thither before Christianity was in- 
troduced, not that they might remain faithful to the gods of 
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their ancestors, but to avoid being offered in sacrifice to idols. 
The Gospel was not in any sense introduced by force. The 
missionaries toiled ten years, with no apparent success, amidst 
the greatest hardships and dangers from European desperadoes, 
who touk every method to thwart their efforts and stir up the 
natives to violence towards them; and then, in 1807, were 
compelled to quit the island, not having made, so far as they 
knew, a single convert and leaving the people under the 
scourge of a desolating civil war between Pomare and the 
chiefs, “ both parties still pagans, and the victors offering the 
vanquished in sacrifice to the gods.” In 1812, the missiona- 
ries returned ; Pomare and a few others received Christianity ; 
then a persecution did indeed arise, but “the Christians were 
the victims, not the authors of it.” In 1815, the Gospel spread 
more extensively ; then also force was used, but by the pa- 
gans to banish it, not by the converts to establish it with com- 
pulsion. ‘The heathen party collected their forces, and on the 
Sabbath day, when Pomare and his people were peaceably en- 
gaged in public worship, “ made a furious, sudden, and unex- 
pected assault ;” the Christians, having been warned of the 
possibility of such a stratagem, were prepared for self-defence, 
and soon repulsed the assailants, completely defeating and rout- 

ing them; and, let it be remembered, the ascendency which 

the Gospel afterwards obtained, was not the effect of the victo- 
ry itself, so mach as of the kindness shown by the Christians 
tothe vanquished pagans, clemency being a thing never before 
heard of in all their wars. If the new religion makes Poma- 

respare his enemy, then it must be good, was the simple 

teasoning, that spontaneously addressed itself to the savage 

conscience. Such are the facts respecting that “ bloody intro- 

duction of the religion of the missionaries,” by which, as Cap- 

lain Otto Von Kotzebue tragically narrates, “infinitely more 

haman beings have been sacrificed than ever were to their 

heathen idols.” 

We must pass to notice some of the charges against the mis- 
sionaries in the Sandwich Islands. Those to which allusion 
has been made, as preferred several years ago in the Quarterly, 
will not be considered, because they were fully refuted not long 
after in the North American; but in now adverting to them, 
we have two remarks.—First, we would acknowledge the obli- 
gations of the friends of the American missions and missiona- 
ties to Mr. Orme, for his prompt and able reply published in 
England, and circulated among a class of readers, who could 
hot otherwise have been disabused as to those slanders. Mr. 
Orme, who is gone to his rest, is now well known as the biog- 
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rapher of the youthful Urquhart and the venerable Baxter ; 
but we think this late tribute of gratitude not amiss, especially 
as we do not recollect to have seen his truly fraternal perform. 
ance mentioned but once, and that slightly, in any American 
publication.— Nor can we, in good conscience, neglect to remark 
upon an instance of criminal disingenuousness in the conduet- 
ors of the Quarterly. They had published a letter, purporting 
to have been written by Boki, a leading chief in the Sandwich 
Islands, and containing strong complaints against the missiona- 
ries, and had pledged themselves for its genuineness. A dis- 
tinguished nobleman, attached to the cause of religion, effected 
an interview between Mr. Ellis and a friend of the editor, in 
order to furnish an opportunity for explanations; in conse- 
quence of the interview, Mr. Ellis received an assurance that 
the editor would insert a note, suitably prepared, showing the 
spuriousness of the letter. Mr. Ellis, accordingly, prepared a 
very brief statement, which (we have just read it,) most satis 
factorily demonstrated the forgery; but the editor, instead of 
redeeming the promise, merely apprizes his readers that he has 
re ceived a letter from the Missionary Ellis, saying that the let- 
ter of Boki was a forgery, and adds, that “the letter certainly 
did come from the Sandwich Islands, and its genuineness ne- 
ther has been, nor is, doubted by the officer of the Blonde who 
received it, or by his captain ;” thus both withholding the ev- 
dence, and making a further attempt, worse ‘han weak, as we 
will presently show, to defend the imposition. Mr. Ellis sent 


out a copy of the Review to the missionaries, to ascertain posi- 
tively whether Boki wrote or signed it. “ When the letter 
reached the Sandwich Islands, it was shown to Boki by the 


missiouaries, and he was unable to read it. They made, 
therefore, a translation of it into his native tongue, and Boki, 
after having perused it, appended a certificate, in which he af. 
firmed that the letter was none of his. 'This translation, 
with the origizal certificate, written by Boki in the Hawaiian 
language, is now at the Missionary Rooms,”* at Boston. Bat 
says the Editor, ‘its genuineness neither has been, nor is 
doubted, by the Captain of the Blonde ; yet what said that 
noble officer himself, when asked by a personal friend? “1 
have no hesitation in saying, that I do not believe Boki either 
wrote or dictated that letter —I do not mean to say that the 
letter did not come from the Islands, but it certainly was man- 
ufactured by some other person.”t Could the Editor then have 
had any authority for his bold assertion? But we have not 


* Missionary Herald, Vol. XX VII. p. 122. 
t Lord Byron’s Letter to Mr, Stewart, Missionary Herald, Vol. XXIV. p. 25% 
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stated the whole. By the aid of a kind nobleman, Mr. Ellis 
obtained a sight of the original manuscript, claiming to be the 
autograph of the Hawaiian chief; he instantly detectet, that 
the impostor had written his wife’s name “ Mrs. Bocley,” end 
two lines after signed his own “ Boke ;” while, in the Quarter- 
ly, the spelling in both cases was altered, and the names 
were written Boki, in conformity with the known and uniform 
mode of spelling them in the Hawaiian alphabet! Who could 
make such an alteration, except for the very purpose of con- 
cealing a manifest forgery? We donot know that the Quar- 
terly has ever offered the least explanation. 

In speaking of more recent aspersions of the Missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands, we must acquit the Quarterly of any 
active participation in them, and will not press an inquiry, from 
what motives it is, that in reviewing Beechey’s Voyage, that 
part, which relates to those islands, is passed in entire silence ; 
although it is natural to ask, if they believed the accounts of 
Beechey, why not adduce them to confirm their own former 
representations ? or, if satisfied that the truth was quite other- 
wise, why not embrace so favorable an opportunity magnani 
mously to correct them ?—The before-mentioned Edinburgh 
reviewer, also, admits that “matters are not so bad at the 
Sandwich Islands” as at Tahiti, and that “a wonderful change 
has been produced on the habits, manners, and condition of the 
people.” But he takes good care to allow no credit for this 
wonderful change either to the Gospel or its proclaimers ; it is, 
he says, “a change, the sole merit of which belongs to King 
Tamehamaha, and his’ minister Krimakoo, two persons singu- 
larly adapted to each other, with minds of that hold and origi- 
nal cast, which, rising superior to every thing local and present, 
anticipate the wisdom of ages to come, and apparently raised 
up by Providence for the special purpose of giving the first vig- 
orous impulse to improvement in that hitherto benighted region 
of the globe.” We should be sorry to fall behind this writer in 
acknowledging the special purposes and providence of God ; 
but, as to the matter in question, we recognize them rather in 
some other particulars. The reviewer probably derived his es- 
timate of the character of Tamehameha from Capt. Beechey, 
who would rank him, as he expresses himself, “ among those 
great men, who, like our Alfred, and Peter the Great of Rus- 
sia, are justly esteemed the benefactors of mankind.” It is 
unnecessary to discuss the character of an ambitious savage 
warrior ; moreover, Capt. B., in the same paragraph, makes a 
statement, which shows how little Tamehameha, whatever his 
personal qualities, had accomplished in raising his subjects from 
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barbarism. He died in 1819, an idolater, enjoining upon hig 
son to adhere to the religion and customs of his fathers.” 


“ [¢ is painful to relate,” says the captain, in the statement referred to, 
“that although his death occurred so recently, several human victims were 
ed to his manes by the priests in the morais; and, according to the 
custom of the islands, some, who were warmly attached to him, committed 
suicide, in order to accompany him to the grave, while great numbers knocked 
out their front teeth, and otherwise mutilated and disfigured themse)ves.” 


If the reviewer could have intended the son and successor of 
tais monarch, who assumed the same name, T'amehameha, 
and to when the chief Karaimolu was alnc a favorite coun- 
sellor, he equally mistakes ; for these two, although they be- 
came friends and co-operators in the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion, accomplished no part of the acknowledged moral revolution, 
independently of missionary assistance, except that, in contempt 
of the ancient superstitions, they had destroyed many of the 
idol-images and had eaten with the women, previously to the 
arrival of the American teachers. ‘T'o their proposals the king 
at first replied, “ My subjects are given up to drunkenness, and 
what will be the use of trying to teach such people ?” It was 
not till the latter part of 1822, that he could himself be per: 
suaded to attempt learning to read and write, and in 1824 he 
died. Had, then the islanders received only such “ impulse to 
improvement” as might have resulted from the native talents 
or dispositions of these monarchs and their minister, they would 
not have possessed now a written language, a code of laws and 
courts of justice, with regular schools, and books and _printing- 
presses. 

Leaving the reviewers, we have yet to notice a few passages 
in Captain Beechey’s narrative. He touched at the Sandwich 
Islands twice in his voyage. In the account of the first visit, 
all that is of importance respecting the subject before us, is the 
following : 


“The few days I had to remain here were devoted to astronomical and 
other observations, and I had but little opportunity to judge of the island; 
but, from a letter which I received from Boki, it was evident that he did not 
approve of the system of religious restraint, that had been forced into opera- 
tion, which was alike obnoxious to the foreigners residing upon the island, 
and to the natives.” 


But we happen to have learnt what credit is due to a /etter 
Srom Boki, and by this memorandum in Capt. B.’s journal we 
are furnished, in all probability, with a new instance of a delib- 
erate and malicious attempt to injure the missionary cause by 
falsehood and imposture.—In describing his second visit, Capt. 
B. fills above forty octavo pages, in which he makes assertions 
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with all the promptness and decision of one, who is conscious 
of having made full investigation, and is confident that he ut- 
ters unquestionable truth. Judge then of the surprize which 
the careful reader will feel, when, at the close of the whole, he 
receives from his author the following quit-claim of demands 
upon his confidence. 


“ My endeavor has been to give as faithful an account as 1 could of the 
government and of the state of society in the islands, &c. Had my occupa- 
tions been less numerous, I might have done more justice to these subjects ; 
but the determination of the position of the place, and attention to other ob- 
servations occupied my time so completely that I had very little leisure for oth- 
er pursuits.” 


It is a pity that the captain did not devote to those other ob- 
servations the little leisure he did employ in different pursuits : 
for we trust he was in the habit of making such observations 
with more care, and recording them with greater accuracy, than 
are exemplified in his account of the government and state of 
society ; else they are surely little worth. It is not imperfect 
justice, but perfect injustice that he has done, in some parts of 
the account at least.—After describing as a ‘ mania’ the desire 
of learning, which had been awakened, and mentioning what 
blessings might have resulted, if the missionaries had judi- 
ciously managed this feeling, he says, 

“ But they were misled by the eagerness of their hopes, and their zeal car- 
ried them beyond the limits calculated to prove beneficial to the temporal in- 
terest of a people still in the earliest stage of civilization. The apparent 
thirst after spiritual knowledge in Honoruru created a belief among the mis- 
sionaries, that this feeling was become general, and auxiliary schools were 
established in different parts of the island, at which, we were informed, every 
adult was required to attend several times a day.” 


By whom and how Capt. B. was thus informed, he does not 
inform his readers; but, by a very little inquiry, he might have 
informed himself, that no such law, command, or requirement 
was ever made; and learned “that the attendance at the 
schools had never been other than voluntary on the part of 
the natives.”—But this compulsion, according to the captain, 
“obliging the men to quit their work, and repair to the near- 
est auxiliary school so frequently during the day” produced 
*much mischief,” and threatened “ very ruinous consequences 
to the country.” 

“At length the regent and other chiefs determined to break through this 
rigid discipline. The ten commandments had been recommended as the sole 
law of the land. This proposition was obstinately opposed ; a meeting was 
called by the missionaries to justify their conduct, at which they lost ground 
by a proposal, that the younger part of the community only should be oblig- 


to attend the schools, and that the men should be permitted to continue at 
their daily labor,” 
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The latter part of this sentence is wholly a false gloss, as ap. 
pears from what has just been stated on the best authority, that 
of Mr. Ellis. The meaning of the rest of it, we should be quite 
at a loss to determine, except that it contains dark, indefinite 
insinuations against the missionaries, were it not for the light 
cast upon it, by one of the letters of Mr. Stewart’s Visit. 


“ Foreign residents,’ says Mr. S., “ of every grade, with few exceptions, 
have ever denied the right of judicature over them to the government of the 
islands ;’’ * * “in general they have been decidedly opposed to the establish- 
ment of all defined public laws, even for the government of the native sub. 
jects themselves, under a pretence that if laws were formed, they would be 
made by the missionaries ; but in reality, I fear, because they wished the 
whole nation to remain lawless upon all points not affecting the interests of 
their own property or persons.” 


But laws, Mr. S. remarks, became absolutely necessary ; in- 
telligent visiters urged their importance upon the chiefs; Lord 
Byron especially did so in 1825; and towards the close of that 
year the regents, and their associates, the principal chiefs, at- 
tempted to lay a foundation. 


“This was by a public discussion of the precepts of the Decalogue—as 
presenting the highest principles of moral and social action—at a council 
then convened, with the design of publishing the ten commandments with- 
out any penal obligations to their obedience, preparatory to the promulgation 
of specific laws founded upon them. Some of the missionaries had been in- 
vited by the Regents Karaimoku and Kaahumanu to be present ; on infor- 
mation of which among the residents, a party of leading individuals from 
their number, violently and riotously interrupted the council with such mena- 
ces and threats, even to the taking of life, that the chiefs were utterly intim- 
idated, and for the time relinquished their purpose.”’ 


Here we see whose ‘ discipline’ the regent Karaimoku* and 
other chiefs wished ‘to break through ;’ we see when, by whom, 
and in what sense, it was proposed to make the ten command- 
ments ‘the sole law of the land, and by whom ‘this proposi- 
tion was obstinately opposed ; also how it was that, at that 
time, the missionaries ‘lost ground! If Capt. Beechey actu- 
ally possesses the honorable feelings which others have ascribed 
to him, he will deeply regret the injury he has done to a band 
of praiseworthy men, by crediting so readily and without ex- 
amination the reports of their avowed enemies.—We ought to 
remark here, to the honor of the government, that, although 
the foreigners had uttered such threats, and their opposition to 
all attempts to restrain vice subsequently increased rather than 


* If by regent in the sentence quoted, Capt. B. means Boki, who, as he states, was 
regent at the time of his second visit, alihough not at the time of this council, or, a8 
Capt. B. ignorantly terms it, ‘ meeting called by the missionaries to justify their con 
due‘,’ it will not save any part of the mistake, for Boki was, ostensibly at least, in favor 
of establishing the Jaws. 
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diminished, yet the king and chiefs did afterwards determine 
to promulgate laws with penal sanctions against murder, theft, 
and adultery, and a little later against gambling, drunkenness, 
prostitution, and profanation of the Sabbath. Mr. Stewart 
gives a copy of an edict still more recent, “every syllable of 
which is of unaided and unadvised native composition,” and 
which, taken with the circumstances that occasioned it (requir- 
ing too much space for our pages,) shows that the missionaries 
are not the most forward persons at the islands to interfere in 
matters pertaining to the civil government. For merely print- 
ing this edict, although done at the direction of the chiefs, the 
residents violently denounced the missionaries.—We pass with- 
out remark some other insinuations and frivolous reports in the 
pages of Capt. Beechey. One more, however, we will specify. 
He insinuates very strongly that education has made but little 
progress, the mass of the people being “ignorant even of the 
nature of the prayers they repeat, and in other subjects entirely 
uninstructed.” Unhappy islanders! compelled to attend school 
several temes a day, to the neglect of all work, and at the 
hazard of universal famine,—and yet entirely uninstructed, 
not even taught the meaning of their prayers! ‘The last men- 
tioned item of ignorance might possibly be discovered without 
sailing from London to Behring’s Straits; but did Capt. B. 
suppose that these simple, warm-hearted converts used a Book, 
and repeated forms of prayer prepared for them by their 
spiritual Lords? Whether they are left wholly ignorant of 
other subjects, let us hear another witness. The following is a 
part of Mr. Stewart’s account of a public examination of the 
schools of Oahu, in presence of the officers of the U. 8. ship 
Vincennes, and others, residents and visiters. 





“The greatest portion of the specimens of writing and of composition 
among those most advanced, were letters addressed to myself, in expression 
of the happiness occasioned by my visit, and of the views of the different writ- 
orsupon the subjects of learning and religion. Some hundreds of these, J 
should think, were committed to me by the writers after being subjected to 
the inspection of the various foreigners present. Among these were some, who 
take little interest in the advances of every kind making by the people, and 
who affect to believe,and who say, that no good has ever been accomplished by 
the mission, and that the people have no capacity for knowledge. To such, 
the gratification exhibited by our party at the attainments manifest, and the 
encomiums passed by them both on the teachers and the pupils, were any thing 
but agreeable ; a fact which they could not disguise. The attention of a 
principal officer was attracted by the readiness and apparent understanding, 
with which a large class repeated what he was told was the multiplication 
table ; and expressed his surprise and pleasure to one of these gentlemen 
seated beside him ; to which he replied, with a look expressive of great con- 
tempt, “ All parrot-like, Sir, all parrot-like—they hnow nothing about what 
ph saying !” Almost immediately afier, a young man brought a slate 
with a large and complex sum in addition upon it, presenting it to the officer 
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to know whether it was correct. It was found to be perfectly so; and turp. 
ing to Mr. , he said with a laugh—“ A parrot, possibly, might learn to 
repeat the multiplication table, Mr. , but it would require a wise bird 
to add such a series of columns together without a mistake !” 








The Sandwich Islands and their missions were duly honor. 
ed in that heterogeneous budget of slander, which the German 
Post-Captain, with whom our readers have formed some ac- 
quaintance, willingly bore across two oceans to open and spread 
before the civilized world. But we are sick of this task we are 
upon ; it is almost like overhauling a cargo of contagion, where 
there comes up gust after gust of the same putrid odor. We 
have a perpetual recurrence of the calumnies, which have been 
again and again refuted, and the only pecu' arity in the case of 
Kotzebue seems to be the violence and the inconsistency of his 
manner. We are glad that the work of exposure has been 
thoroughly performed in the Vindication of Mr. Ellis, who has 
set forth in bold relief the ignorance and prejudice of this writer, 
Not long since, also, the American Quarterly exhibited the tes 
timony of Kotzebue and Stewart upon the Sandwich islanders 
in strong contrast, and in a light calculated to make correct and 
useful impressions. Specially and earnestly do we recommend 
the perusal of Mr. Stewart's sixteenth letter from the Sand- 
wich Islands to every one, who is willing to learn the truth in 
this affair, and to know with what unblushing impudence the 
most flagrant falsehoods have been asseverated. On our own 
part, we will trouble our readers with the company of the cap- 
tain of the Predpriatic but a moment. We cannot help the 
suspicion, that he was put a little out of humor by the ques- 
tions relating to useful knowledge and practical religion, 
which some of the natives asked him here, as well as at Tahiti. 
Describing an interview with Namahana, he says, “She now 
overwhelmed me with a host of questions, some of them very 
absurd, and which, to have answered with methodical precision, 
would have required much time and consideration. 1 endeav- 
ored to cut the matter as short as possible ; and, in order fo di- 
vert her thoughts to other subjects, set wine before her ; she 
liked it very much, and I therefore presented her with a bottle; 
but her thirst of knowledge was not thus to be quenched; 
and during a visit of two hours, she asked such incessant ques 
tions, that I was not a little relieved when she proposed to de- 
part.” The captain, we believe, does not specify the “ very 
absurd questions,” which he took so delicate and humane a 
method to answer ; perhaps they were too much like the inter- 
rogations of the queen of Tahiti, who inquired of him, ‘ wheth- 
er he was a Christian, and ‘how often he prayed daily, 
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questions, “ which to have answered with methodical precision,” 
might indeed have “required much time and consideration,” 
from a man so scrupulously cautious and conscientious as the 
author of the “ New Voyage round the World.”— We will only 
allude, further, to Capt. Kotzebue’s gift in foreseeing the future. 
He ventured his credit, it seems, upon a confident prediction. 
After an idle tale about the queen’s compelling to school an old 
man of seventy, and saying, “If you will not learn to read, you 
may go and drown yourself,” he adds, 


“To such tyranny as this, has Bingham urged the queen, and perhaps al- 
ready esteems himself absolute sovereign of these islands. But he reckons 
without his host. He pulls the cords so tightly that the bow must break ; 
and J forewarn him, that his authority will one day suddenly vanish ; already 
the cloud is gathering ; much discontent exists.’’-—‘‘ Karemaku is suffering 
under a confirmed dropsy,’’—* it is impossible he can survive long, and his 
death will be the signal of a general insurrection, which Bingham’s folly will 
certainly have accellerated.”’ 


To all this, leaving the reader to comment on its absurdity 
and ill-will, we quote the brief but caustic reply of Mr. Ellis: 


“ Time, that unsparing castigator of prophetic presumption, has proved the 
prediction false. The death of Karaimoku has taken place, but no revolu- 
tion has followed; education is extending; and the missionaries were never 
more respected than at the present time.” 


We now bid farewell to the voyagers, whose mis-statements 
we have been considering, with the following apology in their 
behalf, from the pen of Mr. Stewart; it is the best, which the 
facts in the case will possibly admit ; should we indicate any 
disposition to demur at it as too favorable, it would be set 
down, probably, to the proverbial acidity and severity of the 
critic. 


“T impeach not their veracity. But, unfortunately for themselves, the at- 
titude in which they have placed themselves, by their publications, is such, 
that charity herself cannot throw around them a shield, which, in addition to 
a defence of their honor as gentlemen, will screen their reputation as trust- 
worthy reporters to the world of the physiology, condition, and prospects of 
the people they have visited in traversing the globe. A defence of their can- 
dor can only be sustained by the sacrifice of the acuteness of their observa- 
tion and the faithfulness of their research. If their accounts of the Sandwich 
Islands were written in full probity of heart, they must plead guilty to the 
charge of an error of judgement, and of having become dupes to the arts and 
misrepresentations of others, in utter neglect of the facilities for personal ob- 
servation, by which they were surrounded. To every intelligent visiter at 
the same place, it must be self-evident, that instead of filling their note- 
books with facts passing before them, they caught with eagerness from 
strongly prejudiced and ill-disposed men, recitals and hear-says, in direct op- 
position to them.” 


It is exceedingly grateful, after reading such complaints as 
we have, of the folly, bigotry, and officiousness of the missiona- 
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nies, to meet with a candid and philanthropic defence of their 
character by a respected naval officer of the United States, 
Captain Finch, of the U. 8. ship Vincennes, in a “ Retrospee- 
tive View” of his official visit to the Sandwich Islands, in 1829," 
says, 

**] am at a loss to decide wherein the foreign residents have just cause to 
complain of, or to contemn the government. They affect to believe that all its 
measures are dictated by the missionaries. I really do not think so. They 
doubtless in their stations as teachers, have influence ; but I rather believe it 
is confined as closely as is practicable, or possible, to that relation”. —* It is a 
most lamentable fact, that the dislike of the missionaries by the foreign resi- 
dents, has a tendency, as yet ,to paralyze the efforts, which the nativesare so 
laudably making to render themselves worthy of the support and confidence 
of enlightened Christian and distant nations.’— The constant c¢ — 
against the missionaries is irksome in the extreme, and in such contrast wi 
the conduct of the missionaries themselves, that 1 could not but remark their 
circumspection and reserve with admiration ; the latter never obtruded upon 
my attention the grounds or causes they might have to complain; nordid 


they advert to the opposition they experienced, unless expressly invited 
thereto by me. If the understandings of the natives are imposed upon by the 
religious injunctions of the missionaries, the evil will ultimately correct itself 
by the very tuition which they afford the inhabitants, more certainly and effect- 
ually than by the denunciation and declamation of foreigners, who are inter- 
ested and ¢ mporary sojourners, without any other than moneyed transactions 
to engage the confidence of the natives; whereas the missionaries have ad- 
ventured their families among them, and stand pledged as to the issue of 
their undertaking, before not only the American public, but the world at 
large.” 


We sat down to our work in this article mindful of the inten- 
tion, some time since expressed, of giving an extended notice of 
the Jounal of Tyerman and Bennett. But as we then sug- 
gested some of the principal lessons furnished by the book ; as 
it had been so fully examined in some other periodicals; and 
especially as it was known to have a rapid circulation among 
all classes of readers ; we thought it would be rendering a more 
useful service to take a glance at a subject presented in Mr. 
Montgomery's Preface, the slanders. against the South Sea 
Missions. This led to a perusal of the other books and writings 
named, and to the train of thought pursued. In ‘relation to the 
Journal; the only remark that need be added is, that the work 
is throughout a monument both of the necessity and the suc- 
cess of missionary effort. 

Something of the kind we have attempted, seemed the more 
important, because the most respectable of the works containing 
the slanders herein exposed, is now undergoing republication, to 
be widely circulated in this country. It certainly becomes the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims to foster deep sympathy with those 
excellent but abused men, who have forsaken country and home 


* See Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas. 
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for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. Some of them are our 

+kinsmen according to the flesh; they are all our brethren, by 
the bonds of grace, and in the household of faith. Called, as 
they are, to encounter not merely all the hardships and discour- 
agements incident to the proper work of evangelizing the hea- 
then, but also the severer trials arising from the unprincipled 
selfishness and malignant hostility of covetous and licentious 
adventurers sojourning around them, the sympathies and the 
prayers of the church they need—they implore—they shall have. 
For ourselves, we confess, we were not fully aware, before our 
present examination, of either the extent or the guilt of the 
conspiracy against the honor of the missionaries and the peace 
of the islanders. But we have seen enough to understand why 
the excellent queen Kaahumanu should exclaim, as she once 
did, refusing to eat, “'There is no sweetness in the food—my 
heart is broken by the wickedness of the foreigners, and the 
falseness of their words.” 

Let, however, the rising feeling’ of indignation be repressed, 
and earnest prayer be offered for the conversion and salvation 
of these unhappy recreants as to Christianity and civilization. 
Even this is not hopeless. In more than one instance, thought- 
less visiters at the South Sea Islands have been convinced by 
the triumphs of the Gospel there attested, that it is a system of 
vital power, and been thereby led to seek and embrace the pe- 
culiar hopes and joys of a regenerated heart. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Young Christian; or a familiar Illustration of the 
Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacos Asnort, Principal of 
the Mt. Vernon School, Boston. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 1832. 
pp. 323. 

“This book is intended to explain and illustrate, in a simple manner, the 
principles of Christian duty, and is intended, not for children, nor exclusive- 
ly for the young, but for all who are just commencing a religious life, and 
who feel desirous of receiving a familiar explanation of the first principles of 
piety.” Such is the recorded intention of the author of this book ; and we 
must say that he has admirably executed it. It was no part of his design to 
go into a discussion or formal exhibition of theological doctrines. He as- 
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sumes, as the basis of his remarks, those great principles of religious truth, in 
which Evangelical Christians generally concur, and labors, by incidents, 


. : ‘ : ° # 
comparisons, and a variety of illustration, to make the experimental and 


practical parts of religion plain and interesting to his readers. Some persons 
may indeed object to the number of imaginary incidents which are introduc- 
ed ; but to this the author pertinently replies, “‘ This book is not more full of 
parables than were the discourses of Jesus Christ. I shelter myself behind 
his example.” 


2. The Origin and History of Missions, compiled and arrang- 
ed from Authentic Documents. By Rev. Tuomas Situ, Lon- 
don, and Rev. Joun O, Cuoutrs, Newport, R. I. Boston: Sam- 
uel Walker, and Lincoln & Edmands. 18382. 


This splendid work has already proceeded as far as the third number. The 
style in which it is executed is worthy of the subject, and we hope it may 
receive a worthy and liberal patronage. It is contemplated to complete the 
work in twelve or fourteen numbers, of 96 pages each, suitable to be bound 
in two quarto volumes. The whole will contain at least 36 elegant engrav- 


ings, with two maps executed on steel. 


3. A More Excellent Way. A Sermon preached in the Evan- 
gelical Church in Sherburne, June 24, 1832, designed as an Ex- 
amination of a Sermon by Rev. Amos Clarke, entitled “ The 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ By Samuet Lee. Boston: 
Peirce & Parker. pp. 24. 

Mr. Lee, like not a few of his ministerial brethren in Massachusetts, is set- 
tled in the same town with a Unitarian minister—one who, it seems, has not 
been very explicit in declaring his religious sentiments. He has even claim- 
ed to be moderately Orthodox, and not to differ materially in point of senti- 
ment from Mr. Lee. He has preached and published a sermon for the pur- 
pose of setting forth his sentiments, in which the same impression seems 
likely to be made. But Mr. Lee is not a man to be trifled with; and in the 
sermon before us, which is more properly a review than a sermon, he enters 
into an examination of the discourse referred to, for the purpose of pointing 
out the difference between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, however the latter 
may be garnished over with the design to give it plausibility and currency. 
Mr. L. is very explicit in declaring his own sentiments, and he makes it evi- 
dent that he and his neighbor differ, at least in the following particulars, viz. 
“the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, total depravity, and instantaneous re- 
generation. These,” says Mr. L. “ are essential doctrines. Take from my 
system of religious belief any one of them, and you destroy that system.” 

The discourse concludes with several very serious practical reflections 
upon the effects of the kind of preaching which had been examined by Mr. L. 


REMARKS ON UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


Our next number will contain a Review of the “ Remarks on Unitarian 


Belief,’ by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. 
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